THE ORIGIN OF “HOOSIER” 


What the term “Hoosier” means, 
and the origin of it, is a question that 
| persists through the years. More than 
ninety years ago it was discussed in 
the newspapers, and though the rea- 
sonable and probable answer was 
then indicated, which the Indiana 
Democrat of October 26, 1833, copied 
from the Cincinnati Republican, an 
improbable explanation that chanced 
ito get a footing, is nearly always 
,Biven in answer. It is that the nick- 
|name arose from what was said to be 
the habit of Indiana pioneers of hail- 
ing a cabin with the call ‘‘Who’s 
yere?” No authentic. ploneer chron- 
icles tell of any such expression. A 
common hail was, “Hello the house!” 
In Indiana and elsewhere. More 
worthy of credence is the notion of 
James Whitcomb Riley, who main- 
tained that Hoosier evolved from the 
characteristic scrappiness of the 
Pioneers who in settling their dif- 
ferences bit off each other's features. 
When, after one of these pleasantries, 
a belated citizen arrived on the scene 
and saw a detached ear lying on the 
ground he naturally asked, “Who's 
year?” Other stories no more plaus- 
ible than these derive the word from 
huzzar, huzza and husher. None of 
them merit serious consideration. 
Another story not quite so unlikely 
is that when the canal around the 
falls of the Ohto was being dug a 
contractor by the name of Hoosier 
employed workmen from the Indiana 
side of the river. These became 
known as Hoosier's men, and as there | 
were a great many of them, the “ity 
of the name spread until it became 
associated with Indianians gener- 
ally. 

The discussion of 1833, referred to 
above as guoted from the Cincinnati 
Republican, had this to say: “The 
_word Hoosier is indebted for its ex- 
istence to that once numerous but now 
extinct class of mortals called the 
Ohio boatmen. In its original accep- 
tation it was equivalent to ‘Ripstaver,’ 
‘Scrouger,’ ‘Screamer,’ ‘Bulger,’ ‘Ring- 
tail roarer,’ and a hundred others. 
>» * * By some caprice the appela- 
tion became confined solely to such 
boatmen as had their homes upon the 
Indiana shore, and from them it was 
gradually applied to all the Indian- 
ians.” 

. The writer of this perhaps did not 
know that the word was not confined 
to the boatmen on the river, but ex- 
tended southward and was probably 
common then, as it certainly was 
later, in the more primitive sections, 
especially in the mountain districts. 
‘Today one may find the word Hoosier 
‘there 2s an expression of contempt 
for an uncouth and unkempt person. 
That it made its way northward as 
part of the southern vocabulary along 
with the tide of immigration from 
the tin hardly admits of a doubt, 
and that it attached to the typical 
early Indianian is an uncomplimen- 
Pyp probability. As the cultural 
sta s of the people changed the word 
g ly lost its earlier imp ications, 
ained its place. The firs 
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By John G. Biel 


Often, we think of the early 


“Hoosier” as being in the “Daniel 
Boone class.” We never decide, 
quite definitely, just when he 
changed but, all of a sudden, he 
has changed and appears as an 
artist, writer, professional man, 
industrialist, politician — and 
even, statesman. The pictures 
merge together until we never 
can quite determine just what a 
“typical Hoosier” was like at any 
given period. 

There is, however, a good word 
picture of a “hoosier flatboat- 
man” which has come down to 
us, today, from some 120 years 
ago. In 1839, the newspaper, 
“The New Orleans Picayune, pub- 
lished an article which described 
the Hoosier of that period. He 
was considered a distinctive 
“type” even then. This article 
records that “there is a primitive 
and pristine simplicity of char- 
acter and independence of mind 
about a Hoosier that pleases us 
much. His step is as untram- 
meled by the artifices of fashion 
and as free from the constraint 
of foppery as the mighty rivers 
of the West are from destruction 
in their impetuous course to the 
ocean, or as the path of the buf- 
falo herd over the wild prairies. 


| roll along the levee with the pro- | 
ceeds of the cargo of his flatboat 
in his pocket. It is the wages of 


industry, and no lordly ecclesias- 
tic or titled layman dares claim a 
Born on the fructuous soil of | cent of it. See with what pity he 
freedom, and unchecked in his | regards those who are confined 
growth by avarice or dissimula- | to the unchanging monotony of a 
tion, he rises to manhood with a | city life, and observe how he 
mind unwarped and a spirit un- | despises the uniformity of dress. : 
bent like the trees of the forest | He has just donned a new blue 


around him. | 

He loves liberty—loves it in his | 
heart’s core; he would fight, he: 
would die for it. He cries from 
his soul ‘Long Live Liberty,’ be- 
cause the instinct of his free and 
unsophisticated nature tells him 
that it is the inestimable birth- 
right and heritage of man, and 
he thinks that to live without it 


out the free air that wanders 
around his Western home. He 
may be ignorant of the use of 
eyeglasses, but is his aim with the 
rifle less deadly? He may not be 
able to discuss the merits of the 
last novel but thinkest thou that 
he is ignorant of the cardinal 
principles of liberty? In a word, 
he may not be a thing with his 
face hid in a stock, long hair and 
a shirt collar, but might not more 
confidence be placed in his 
brawny arm in time of war than 
in a whole regiment of such men 
of doubtful gender? 


“We do love to see a Hoosier 


is as impossible as to exist with- | 


dress coat with silk linings and 
flowered gilt buttons. His new 
trousers look rather short for the 
present fashion but this is easily 
accounted for—they were 
stocking fit, or French cut, at the 
instep, and thinking they pressed 


: rather close, he has cut off some 
| six inches of their fair propor- 


tions. He glories in still sporting 
the same unpolished big boots 
and the woolen, round-topped, 
wide-brimmed hat in which he 
set out from home. The Hoosier 
says, or seems to say—‘A life-in 
the woods for me,’ and his hap- 
py and independent life attests 
the wisdom of his choice.” 

One writer in commenting on 
this article said that “Times have 
changed and the Hoosier has 
changed with them. He is at 
home now in all the cities from 
Chicago to Paris, and if one un- 
dertakes to discuss the merits of 
the latest novel with him, one is 
likely to find that the Hoosier 
wrote it.” That is all true, but 
we only hope that he never 
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i 
changes so much so that he for-|! 
gets that freedom still “is inestim- 
able birthright and heritage of 
man” and that he always keeps | 
uppermost in his mind that “to 
live without it is as impossible as 
to exist without the free air that 
wanders around his Western 
home.” Sometimes, in this pres- 
ent, we forget the long, hard— 
and sometimes bloody—struggles 
of the past which gave us the) 
freedom we enjoy. If we are still 
to have those freedoms in the 
future, we can not take them 
for granted but we must protect 
them—consciously and actively. 
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Thè ghost of a suicide is cai to ie 


| 
appeared several nights in) successi n 


recently at George Glick’s | blacksmith 
shop, corner of Twenty-fifth and Poplar 
street, and there is nen excitement | 
in the neighborhood as a esult. The 


people living in that locality ‘ars united 
in declaring that the ghost jis the! de- 
parted spirit of a mas ed! Drake 
who committed suicide at Corey, Ind.. 4 
year or twa ago. We had p iously 
worked for Glick several years. | 
Rumors that the blacksmith. sho 

was haunted gained circ ation several 
Weeks ago but it was not un 
that any excitement was cansed 
supposed apparition. - it was S Pheponte 
that the ghest of Drake aierializ 
shortly before midnight and | £ 

the smith’s shop began hammér 
the anvil. Frank Effner, who | ea 


à saloon within a short distiance of the 
shop, being skeptical on = bject © 
ghosts decided to make an Rr e 


ae and according to report he ghost , 
chased him to his home and threw | 


horse shoe at him as he dar his 
door. Severd other people ¢laim ; to} 
have seen th ate i eH is 


claimed bi a striking resefnblance tö! 
the dead bk mith. + 
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WIS IT HAUNTED?—Legends of a ghost at Preston House, 1339 Poplar St., have prevailed 
in Terre Haute for well over a century, the product of persistent rumors in 1842 that a 
young woman was murdered and entombed there. The house, vacant for several years, 
was constructed between 1823 and 1826. (Photo by Kadel) 


Fireplace Tomb- : 


Preston House ‘Ghost’ 
Is Halloween Favorite 


By LARRY GIBBS stories of the ghost who sup-/ Terre Haute from New Orleans 
Assistant Editor, The Star | posedly walks its wooden floors, ‘7 1820. 
Sometimes when the moon is; It is a mysterious blending af] sepa 


full and the clouds of night) historical fact and supernatural, Described as grim, with gray 
sweep low. across the trees,|conjecture, of sober reflection, hair and whiskers and “a very 
dancing shadows recall an eerie) and youthful imagination. pee ae ues a. an 
tale at 1339 Poplar Street, The house, oldest in the cit ‚ready in is early fifties w 
The story is old, almost aSiwas constructed between “1823 be settled here. offered a gruff 
|old as the house itself. ; -contrast to the lovely Matilda, 
and 1826 by Major George W.. who had not yet reached her 
Yet, for 140 years the legend ‘ mn. : y 
Dewees, a French immigrant; 30ti birthday. 
‘of the haunted Preston House, l 2 al 
lhas endured and the advent.of habas brought his pretty young Despite’ a terfeboring- appear- 
another Halloween has, revived wife, Matilda, and small son tof@nee. Major Dewees was quite 
= e'a i ee active in civie affairs of the 
fledgling riverfront community. 
: In addition to operating his gen- 
Continued next page eral store, he served as presi- 
dent of the library board and 
was one of the stockholders of 
the loca! bank. 
y P alates : , The mansion Major Dewees 
F TY PUBI Y | Piva ny designed for his wife and son 
- LI J LIDNA a4 y | truly was one of the showplaces 
T `i ijoøof the American frontier when 
ENKE HAUTE, INDIANA litt was completed late in 1826. 


Known as “Fhe Lawn,” the 
‘splendid mansion dominated an 
lestate of several acres. Stone 
for its foundation was brought 
by ox cart from quarrys miles 
distant, while the finest black 
walnut was selected for its 
floors. Bricks forming a huge 
‘circular drive were laid by 
| skilled workmen. 

“Ti Ree 

The mansion’s main floor, 
rises some six feet above 
ground level with the lower 
floor half above and half be- 
lew ground. A long flight of 
stairs leads to a porch across 
the front. 

A huge, wide door opens into. 
ia Spacious hallway, which di-) 
| vides the upper floor into two, 
huge square rooms, each with 
its own massive fireplace. 


The walls are 18 inches thick 
at the second floor level, but 
grow gradually thicker nearer 
ithe foundation. While construct- 
‘ed as an elegant residence, the 
house aiso was designed as a 
practica: fortress against the al- 
ways present threat of hostile 
Indians. 

Although moving into the com- 
pleted house must have been a 
joyous occasion for the family, | 
it marked the beginning of a 
series of ironic and tragic 
events. 

Soon after the major and his, 
‘wife had set up housekeeping. 
their young son was scalped late 
one night by a band of maraud- 
ling Indians. Their son's death 
lhad a crushing effect on the 
jcouple, who steadily became 
imore withdrawn in the recluse— 
mansion, situated a full mile 
from the cluster of small build-| 
ings along the river that was 
Terre Haute in those days. | 

ae: Gna 

Perhaps loss of their sen was. 
a factor in deterioration of the. 
couplle’s marriage, which result: 
ed in a separation agreement: 
between the major and his wife: 
on March 15, 1832. ` 

The agreement, entered into 
‘by Major Dewees and John. D} 
Early, who represented Matilda ,| 
called for a payment of $2,300 
by the major to his wife and 
provided for division of house- 


hold property. =- — =A 
- Mysteriously, Matilda was 


after the agreement was signed. 
Two months later. the ma jor, 
filed for and was granted a di- 
virce when the court recorded. 
“the defendant —- Matilda — al-, 
‘though called, comes not, butt | 
‘makes default.” 


never seen or heart from again | 
i 


In succeeding Ingai” marvers.) 
jincluding preparation of the ma- ; 
jor's last will and testament, 
Early always appeared on be- 
half of Matilda. | 

In November following his di- | 
vorce, Major Dewees was ar- 
Rested and jailed after he shot) 
Capt. James Wasson in the back 
during an argument that erupted 
on election day. Nine months 
ater, a Parke County jury found 
him guiity of assault and bat- 
tery for which he paid a fine 
rng was freed. 


| Already known for his quick 
temper. the major's shooting of 
‘Wasson added credence to ru- 
mors that he had killed his wife 
during a quarrel at the secluded 
mansion. Matilda's sudden dis- 
appearance and the absence of 
any credible explanation for her 
departure had aroused suspision | 
throughout the community. | 

Major Dewees was severely ill 
during the winter of 1833 when 
his niece, Elizabeth Paterson 
arrived from Pennsylvania to 
care for him. When he died on 
Nov. 29, 1834, he left half the 
estate to his niece and the other 
half to his sister in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The mansion had several own- 
ers until 1843, when Nathaniel 
Preston pyrchased it from Dem- | 
as Deming for $6,000. 

During the few vears imme- 
diately after the major's death. 
‘while tne house changed hands 
ime times, the discovery wis 


made. that ensured survival of 
suspicions taht Matilda had been 
murdered and entombed in the 
mansion. j 

Symmetrical in virtually every 
respect, the two rooms on the | 
main floor of the mansion fea- | 
ture identical fireplaces which 
extend from floor to ceilinng. 
The fireplace in the west room 
has cupboards, each about six 
feet tall, built into cach side of 
‘the chimney for stowage and dis- 
play of books. 

. + 


The fireplace in the east room 
bas an identical cupboard built 
into its north side, but on the 
south, where a cupboard likely 
was constructed originally. there 
is a bricked space, large enough 
to entomb a human body, ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling. 

The bricked enclosure, ob- 
‘viously out of place in the de- 
‘sign of the floorplan, has been 
the object of speculation for sev- 
eral generations. a 


The laie Mrs. Natalie Preston 
Smith, who died last year at 
rage 94, was the last of the Pres-| 
‘ton family to occupy the house | 
during a 130-year period. Al-| 
though she resided at the ey 
jHaute House for several years 
‘pefore her death, she continued 
to visit the old house daily, 
where she cared for several 
stray Cats. - 

While still living in the his- 
toric mansion, Mrs. Smith re- 
called that on one occasion she 
used a poker to probe between 
the bricks of the mysterious | 
fireplace column. After discov- 
ering an empty space inside, 
she withdrew the poker, only: 
ito release a foul, musty odor. 
She never proceeded further 
ito discover the contents of the 
‘column. 


4 
Mrs. Smith’s will named Rich- 
ard and Jane Van Allen, 2 Po- | 
tomac Ave., managers of the 
Terre Haute House, as heirs to 

the historic home. 

And so the mystery remains 
unsolved. Was Matilda Dewees 
murdered and her remains en- 
leased forever in a house that 
‘has since been surrounded by 


la sprawling community? Or did 


she simply disappear in 1932. 
to begin a new life somewhere, 
never to be heard of again? | 
/ In all probability, no one will 
‘ever knew. But on Halloween 
night, mere than one young 
trick-or-treater likely will cross 
the street while making his 
‘rounds, rather than walk past 
the silert. but mysterious, house 
at 1339 Poplar Street. i 
pi s a Sa 
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"Shadows from the past? Was the mysterious Preston 
House abandoned because it is haunted by the restless 
spirit of Matilda DeWeese, or has it gained a reputation 
for being haunted because it was abandoned? 


Matilda’s memory 


Did husband kill her, 
entomb her in wall? 


By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune Star Staff Reporter 


Whatever happened to young 
Matilda DeWeese? Did she end 
her days happily, surrounded by 
fnends and family in New Or- 
leana? Or is the mystery of the 
Preston House true? Are her 
remains walled up next to the 
fireplace in the eaat room’ 

In any event, the spint of 
Matilda DeWeese is said to haunt 
house where she was so 
unhappy 

Those who have seen her, 
report a silent ghostly shape 
coming out of the east room. 
gliding silently to the center of 
the hall where it stands for a 
time before turning back into the 
room from which it came 

Others report heanng the 
apint of Matilda Crying aa she 
relives the expenence of finding 
her only son acalped by Indiana’ 
Moaning in unhappy social isola- 
tion? Shrieking in agony as she 
waa murdered 

Matilda was at least 30 years 
younger than her dour husband. 
a well-known, but hardly well- 
liked, local dry-gooda merchant 
A solitary and mysterious figure, 
he was sup to have “other 
sources of income” He was alsa 
a man of violent temper, once 
found guilty of attempted 
murder 

The couple lived in the house 
Major [DeWeese built and 
chniatened “The Lawn” Although 
DeWeese was a man of means, he 


' waa paraimonious and not only 
' discouraged his wife from enter 


taining, he prevented social con 
tact with the Markle family and 


Incredible 


legends 
of the Wabash Valley 


11th in a series 


others she enjoyed 

It was worse after the murder 
of their son, and eventually the 
couple agreed to separate and 
divorce Divorce was uncommon 
in the early 19th century, but the 
papers were filed in Vigo County 
The divorce waa never finalized 
because Matilda simply disap- 
peared She didn't show in 
court and she never claimed the 
items awarded to her. 

Major DeWeese answered 
queries by saying she had re- 
turned to New Orleans, ashe 
never arnved there. PEN a 
was that her estranged husband 
had murdered her and atashed 
the body in one of the cupboards 
built on either side of the 


fireplace 

Certainly the architectural 
xymmetry of the house has bean 
doctored in the east room. Or- 
ynnally both sidea of both 
fireplaces had cupboards where 
the major kept hia books. The 
west room atill has two cup- 
boarfls, but the east room has 
anly one 

ere there should be a cup- 
board, there is a plastered wail. 
Moreover the plaster, although 
very old, is not orginal! 

s that wali contain the last 
reating place of Matilda? No one 
has ever opened the wall ta look =| 
Out of fear of ghosta? Out of | 
respect for the body that might be 


there? 
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Wabash Valley residents 
looking for Halloween chills and 
scary sights just might find them 
at nearby Spook Light Hill or 
Monsterville this Halloween, 
according to an Indiana State 
University English professor. 

Dr. Ron Baker, who specializes 
in folklore and serves as co 
director of the Indiana Survey on 
Popular Beliefs and Super- 


stitions, regently discussed these 
sites located in West Central 
Indiana. 

Baker, a native of Brazil, is a 
BHS graduate. 


LEGEND HAS it that a young 
woman’s head was cut off in a 
horse and buggy accident at 
Spook Light Hill, near the Clay- 
Parke County Road. The ghost of 
her father appears, especially on 
muggy nights, to look for her. 
Some versions of the story 
identify the man as a miner and 
the vehicle as a Model T Ford, but 
Baker places the event around 
the turn of the century. 

A more mobile spook is an 
eight-foot tall creature with 
white, shaggy hair, spotted from 
time to time in a Vermillion 
County area known as Mon- 
sterville. 

Attempting to keep out of sight, 
the “Big Foot” creature travelled 
between Centenary and an old 
coal town near some Universal 
Mine tipples. When his territory 
was strip mined, he supposedly 
moved near the Isaac Walton 
League’s property. 


Light Hill legend recalled 


ce af, lees out neers in some 
areas of Indiana, people, par- 
ticularly high school students, 
visit locations of mysterious 
sightings such as these around 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1, which is a very 
historic time for expressions of 
interest in supernatural 
phenomena. 


ACCORDING to the professor, 
Halloween is the present-day 
festival least affected by the 
passage of time. Customs 
familiar to anyone old enough to 
say ‘‘Trick or Treat?” were 
practiced by ancient Celts long 
before the Christianera. 

Halloween originated in Celtic 
New Year celebrations. On Nov. 1 
the inhabitants of Ireland, Wales, 
the Scottish Highlands, and 
Brittany, France, lit bonfires and 
carried torches through orchards 
to smoke out any witches 
lingering there. Druids ( priests) 
officiated at ceremonies marking 
the end of the year, whenthe sun 
was retiring for the season, and 
the gates of the other world were 
supposed to open a nightto permit 
the dead toroam the earth. 
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Baker on folk literature: 
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Local stories a 


Once upon a time, there wére no 
such things as history books or 
story books — or books of any kind, 
for that matter. All knowledge was 
transmitted by word-of-mouth 
from one person to another. And so 
the tales would grow. 

Even these days, stories still 
circulate that way. 

Ronald L. Baker, a professor of 
English and chairperson of the 
English Department at Indiana 
State University, has written a 
book called “Hoosier Folk 
Legends.” The book lists 305 
Hoosier legends and groups them 
into four categories: supernatural 
and religious legends (such as an 
image of Jesus in the clouds near 
Fontanet), legends about 
pampeular people (such as Jesse 

ames, who supposedly spent a 
night near Terre Haute), legends 
about particular places (such as the 


“| think people right now are 
recognizing and appreciating it more than they did 10 or 


kin Affairs File 


so included 


Prairietön BlùcHole,, and modern 
legends (such as the Ghost of 
Burford Hall). 

Here’s one modern legend that 
was originally collected in Terre 
Haute in January 1972, ' 

“Danny was working on the road 
over by Brazil one evening when 
this flying saucer went over. All the 
lights on the machinery went out} 
and all the equipment stopped: 
And after the saucer flew over they 
tried to turn the machinery back 
on, but it wouldn’t start. But the 
mechanics couldn’t find anything 
wrong with it.” 

Other folk legends include the 
one about the corpse that sat up at 
Rosedale, the house in Terre Haute 
with a boy’s face imprinted on it as 
the result of a wreck and the room 
that changes color in the White 
Castle at Rockville. 


Unexplained. . 
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Haunts and Howls i in Hookigelaid 


by Gary E. Monday 

Tom Champion, a retired fire- 
man. is presently the President of 
the Retired Police and Firemen’s 
Association (Terre Haute Chap- 
ter) and Curator of Historical Fire 
Station #9 Museum, is also quite 
knowledgeable about Vigo County 
historv. Tom recently related some 
facts about one of the better known 
haunted houses in the area. 

Some years ago a wealthy farmer 
and seller of race horses had a large 
farm across from the old Glenn 
Home. His name was Paul Kuhn. 
The house was a rambling two- 
story. grey home and was not 
visible from U.S. 40 during the 
summer months because of heavv 
foliage. It could be seen. however. 
during the winter months through 
barren trees. 

Mr. Kuhn died in Indianapolis 
and his widow passed away some 
time later in a local health-care 
facility. The Kuhn farm became 
legendary to local people as a place 
where strange noises. eerie shad- 
ows and unexplained events took 
place. 

The storv became so widespread 
that a few brave vouths decided to 
do awav with the place near Hal- 
loween and burned it tothe ground. 
The creeking sounds and whatever 
ghosts were present died in the 
ashes...but not in the memory of 
older folks who recall that mystery 
surrounding Kuhn’s ghostly farm. 

You can be assured that the 
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A l AORN Aseni t Af exclu- 
sive rights on strange happenings. 
If you've ever heard the wailing crv 
of a mountain lion late at night, it’s 
a sound you'll never forget. Not 
only is it a mournful cry, but, 
believe it or not. it sounds very 
much like a woman screaming! The 
Screaming Woman of Devil's 
Backbone is listed in the book 
“Mysterious America.” I have 
heard the sound and it makes fora 
bone-chilling thrill, to sav the 
least. 

Southeast of Bedford. Indiana. 
near the town of Tunnelton, there 
is a high. tricky ridge-road which is 
very scary after dark—even without 
ghosts! A woman’s screams can be 
heard piercing the night air. No one 
can explain where the sound comes 
from or why. But. it happens. 
Hoosier Conservation officers say, 
“There are no longer anv mountain 
lions in the area.” So it remains a 
mystery. 

There are always skeptics. Yet. 
the fascination of the unexplained 
continues to tweak our thoughts. 
For every skeptic there are hun- 
dreds of believers. You have to sort 
out the facts for vourself. Some- 
what like the storv of a circuit- 
riding preacher of vesteryear, 
galloping throughthe woodlands of 
Kentuckv. He was stopped bv four 
voung people. One of the voung 
men spoke up. “Reverend. we been 
a huntin’ vou for hours. We wanta 


git married.” 

“Tm late now, I don’t have time 
to go back to the church,” the man 
of the cloth replied. 

“Wellthen, marry us right here,” 
the youth urged. So, the preacher 
took out his bible, ran through a 
hasty ceremony and prepared to 
continue his journev. One of the 
voung men spoke up quickly say- 
ing. “HE Y-vou married the wrong 
couple!” 

“Shaw.” said the circuit-rider, “I 
married you ALL. You can sep- 
arate yourselves.” 

Bv the way, Indiana is, in case 
you didn’t know, the birthplace of 
the man called America’s first 
train-robber, the infamous Old 
West outlaw, Sam Bass! And that. 
of course. brings to my mind 
another mystery. 

The early thirties was a time 
when every newspaper in the 
countrv headlined the latest capers 
of one John Dillinger of Moores- 
ville, Indiana. Was he the one shot 
leaving the Biograph Theatre that 
dav 50 vears ago in Chicago? Was it 
someone else? Whv did his sister 
gasp as thev opened his coffin, and 
turned to her father. saving. “Dad, 
vou know as well as I do.....that IS 
NOT John!” 

In verv recent times new facts 
have come forth about the John 
Dillinger saga that really raises the 
question...was it John Dillinger 
thev gunned down? 


Wabash Valley. 
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‘Famous Indiana Ghosts’ remembered in 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The Indiana 
State Museum is gathering a 
collection of stories on “Famous 
Indiana Ghosts.” These stories 
have been. received by The 
Tribune-Star for the collection. 


Early Halloween party 
at the Markle House 


By Dorothy Thompson 


In the early thirties my husband 
and I bought a few pieces of 
furniture and moved into the old 
Markle House, built in 1848, at the 
intersection of the old Rockville 
Road and Park Avenue in Otter 

' Creek Township, Vigo County. The 
home is still there: and several 
different families have come and 
one with memories that will never 
forgotten. 

We had a downstairs parlor and 
kitchen and a bedroom on the 
second floor. The idea for a 
Halloween party came from a fat 
puffed up owl that sat high in a tall 
tree outside the window. The 
“hoo-hoo” sounded like “Who? 
Who?” — to this we added, “Who 
will come to a party?” 

Stray dogs and cats, owls and 


„bats, mice and rats, spiders and “resemble Maggots: A Tew almost 


TS OCT 2 8B (ARA. 
Later we Gla the huge coffee 


pot on top of the potbellied stove 
and announced that we would take 
a tour of the house and grounds. 
Aunt Anna Markle opened her door 
-for us to “look-around” and Aunt 
“Sally, who lived upstairs, called to 
us to come up the big staircase. We 
“went through all the rooms, except 
one, which was locked. I knew that 
«things that had belonged to Aunt 
Anna’s boy, who had been killed in 
a bicycle wreck, were still there. 

As we started the tour of the 
grounds, not a soul knew we had 
hidden two sets of old coil bedspr- 
ings and tubes and tires in the 
cornfield and weed patches. One 
nervous lady had to use the outside 
“john” and she almost fainted as 

“our wild cat, called “Tiger,” 
pounced upon her as she opened 
“the door to leave. Many screamed 
‘as feet were caught in the coils or 
as they slipped on the tires and 
: tubes. 

When we returned to the house, 
some were more in the mood for 
rest than for food. Tempting smells 
changed their minds. The main 
dish was never forgotten. We had 
bought a new commode, commonly 
called a “slop-jar.” It was thorough- 
ly cleaned, filled with apple cider, 
hot dogs and a little cooked rice to 


chirping crickets, and a variety of refused te üll their cups and reach 


A few who attended the party 
and are still alive today say they 
didn’t sleep much that night. They 
kept hearing James Whitcomb 
Riley mumble, as he pointed his 
finger at them, 

“An’ the Gobble-uns ‘Il 

git you 
Ef you DON’T WATCH OUT!” 


Scott and Annabell 


By P. G. Aaron 


If you proceed south from the Old 
National Highway and go past the 
Hulman Golf course, which is a 
major landmark in Terre Haute, 
you will see a country road taking 
off from your left. This is really a 
small road of no great consequence 
which, nevertheless, runs straight 
like the blade of a knife that slices 
the surrounding dense jungle into 
two. 

After a stretch of about two 
miles, the road comes to an abrupt 
end and the motorist is obliged to 
take a right or a left turn at this 
point. Failure to do so will result in 
the car smashing right into a fence 
of barbed wire. Quite a few drivers, 
either in a state of inebriation or as 
a result of carelessness, have 
driven their cars up against this 


it happened about five years ago, 
and I still remember that Oct. 5 
night vividly. We had just recently 
moved into our home and, along 
with my family, I was returning 
home late in the night. It should 
have been about midnight. The sky 


was lit like day with a bright new ` 


moon. As I drove into our driveway, 
I caught a glimpse of the barricade 
ahead and something else. 
Something I had never seen before. 
It was a little girl and a boy, 
standing right in front of the wire 
fence, holding hands as though 
they were waiting for someone. 
In a fraction of that moment, 
some particulars registered in my 
| mind. The girl should have been 
about 12 years, the same age as my 
daughter, and her brother should 
have been a couple of years 


_ younger. Both were dressed in old 


| fashioned clothes, like the ones you 
:8ee in old westerns or in movies 
i such as Little House on the Prairie. 
| By the time I realized these two 
i children were probably lost and 
| were out of place and out of time, 


the car had travelled some dis- 
| tance. I stopped, backed the car, 


and drove towards the end of the 
road. To my utter astonishment, 
the two children were gone and 
could not be seen anywhere 
around. I drove up and down and 


stalled car or marooned people. I 
drove back home and went to bed. 
I thought Maybe there lives 
eyond the fence and up 


bugs were ready for anything. We in for a hot dog, but they soon 
„invited members of our Sunday, joined the crowd. All the “goodies” 
School class to be our guests. pumpkin pie, salads, and 
` Much time was spent hanging whatever you can name, were soon 
Japanese lanterns all around the gone. 

back porch and a number of The finale of the evening was a 


barricade and come to grief. I know 
| this since I live only a short 
| distance from this treacherous trap 
and quite a few men have walked 
up ray driveway and knocked at my 


| — 


Re around but couldn’t see any 
f 


someone 


the hill; maybe my daughter will í 


jack-o’-lanterns would provide 
extra light. Scarecrows, made from 
old brooms and discarded clothing, 
were stationed at the doors as 
greeters. 

Twenty or more friends, carrying 
platters of food, made an early 
appearance. We chatted, played a 
few games, and told ghost stories, 
while popcorn, in long-handled 
poppers, was popped in the open 
fireplace. 


trip to the dark, damp and smelly 
cellar with its brick walls and 
floors. Stories had been told that a 
part of the wall could be removed 
to enter a tunnel that led to the ald 
Markle Mill, destroyed by fire in 
1938. Some brave men wanted to 
find the opening, but the women 
cried, “No! No! There might be 
some dead bodies in there!” 


_dccr, mostly after midnight, seek- 
| ing assistance. 

Beyond the barricade, one can, 
with some careful searching, see 
remnants of an old unused gravel 
path that leads up the hill and 
eventually disappears behind a 
clump of tall pine trees. 


< 
s 


Continued next page 


have some friends to play vith. I 
will explore tomorrow. 

The next day was Sunday. It was 
early October and one could feel 
that fall was not too far away. After 


lunch, my daughter and I climbed ; 


ith the fence and walked up the 
ill. 


There was no indication that the the golden moon peeping through — 


path had been used ia a long, long 
time. There was grass and thistle 
all over the place, but from the 
packed gravel under the brush I 
could see that at one time it must 
have been a well trodden path, only 
to fall into disuse in later years. 
As we climbed up the hill, it 
became apparent that the entire 
area was a thick jungle with no 
sign of human habitation. No 
family could possibly live anywhere 
in that kind of wilderness. My 
suspicion increased and a sense of 
suspense began to grip me. 


the cracks in our old shed. The shed 
had been just the appropriate place 
to try on Halloween costumes, we 
thought. 

Suddenly we were startled as the 
creaking old door of the shed 
opened and in walked my two 
sisters, wanting only to share in 
the excitement of putting on their 
costumes with us. 

Finally we were ready. As we ran 
out of the shed I bent over to pick 
up a large stick. I began waving it 
in the air as if casting a spell, 
hideously I laughed (as witches do) 


T“ Aof a sudden, to our left, there and squinted my eyes. 


appeared a clearing and almost 
instantly, I could see a graveyard. 
The premises of the grave yard 
were not kept up but I could, 
through the clearing, see some 
fresh cut flowers had been placed 
on two adjoining graves. 


My suspense reached almost an 
unbearable pitch. Driven by 
curiosity, I moved towards the 
graves. 


Over the years, the elements 
have taken their tol! and dulled the 
engravings, but still I could read 
them: Anabelle MacIntosh, Aged 
J1; Died, October 5, 1859; of 


Cholera; Scott MacIntosh, Aged 9; 


Died, October 5, 1859; of Cholera; 
“Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not to come unto me” — 
Matthew 19:14. 

I have, since then, on many a 
moon-lit night tried to catch yet 
another glimpse of Anabelle and 
Scott. But of no avail. I suppose 
they come out on the anniversary, 
when the sky is blue and the moon 
is full. 

But alas, an Oct. 5 full moon is 
almost a quarter of a century away, 
not until the year 2009, to be exact. 


A strange occurrence 


By Sue E. Thomas 


As my friends and I tried on our 


Halloween costumes, I could see 


| “Im going to turn you all into 
. toads!” I shouted. My sisters scat- 
tered, as did my friends, laughing 
and screaming. I could see my 
friends’ costumes blowing from 
behind a couple of trees where they 
were hiding. I could hear my two 
sisters snickering from behind the 
old shed, as I sneaked up behind 
them and yelled, “BOO!” They only 


jumped four feet and took off | 


running, laughing hysterically. 


I then came up behind my 
friends and touched one of them on 
the arm. She screamed and when 
she did it was a chain reaction, 


they all began to scream, and ran . 


every whic 


I felt the wind pick up as I 
noticed a small whirlwind forming, 
picking up several leaves. 

“Hey look!” I shouted. “Ain’t that 
neat?” We all gathered to watch as 
the small whirlwind twisted the 
leaves out of sight. 


The moon was shining brightly 
in our yard as we decided to play 
another game. Everyone got in a 
small huddle and I began to draw 
a circle around them while telling 
them the only way to get out was 
to say the magic word. As I 
completed the circle, my sister 
uttered the word “ghost.” 


way. 


“No, that’s not it,” I shouted. 


“Guess again.” 


~ She didn’t respond to my com- 


mand. Starting to repeat, I noticed 
my sister's face was now turning 
is as though all the blood had 
been drained from her body. My 
attention was then turned to one of 
my friends as I watched her eyes 
fixed in a glassy stare and her 
mouth for a straight line. 
Everyone was frozen. 

I turned to see what they all were 
staring at and I couldn't believe my 
eyes. A cold chill ran up my spine. 
I couldn’t feel my legs, it was as 
though they were weighted down. 

“Let’s get out of here!” I shrieked 
to one of my friends. My sister gave 
a tug at my arm, but I couldn't 
move. I just stared as the puff of 
what I thought was smoke sudden- 
ly began forming into a figure. As 
it moved closer and closer it 
seemed to be pointing in a direc- 
tion, motioning in a way as to tell 
us something. But I was not going 
to find out what! 

Suddenly I realized I was alone. 
When I came to this conclusion, it 
prompted my zombie-like body to 


| move and that I did. As I crashed 


through the back door, I could hea: 
my two sisters and my friends 
trying to convince my disbelieving 
parents that what they had seen 
was not their imagination. 

Unfortunately, they were unsuc- 
cessful. For my parents, being 
parents as they may, were passing 
off the sighting as being possibly a 
car back-firing or leaves burning. 

But no matter how they de- 
termined what it was we saw, I 
know in my heart that is’ was 
indeed a genuine ghost! : 

So remember, if you’re ever out 
on a warm autumn night and its 
getting close to Halloween, prepare 
yourself for the unexpecte 
anything can happen. 


Vigo County ghost: 


By Michael R. Elmore 


On the western edge of. Vigo 
County, across the great ‘river 
which still bears the honor of an 
ancient tribal name, up into hills 
that lie higher than the misnamed 
strata of Terre Haute, resis a 


convent, incongruously European 
amid the stands of oaks, maples, 
and sycamores. - 

These thick tree trunks once 
were lean witnesses to the presence 
of redskinned natives, followed by 
white interlopers, who, in turn, 
were followed by gentle women 
garbed in chaste black robes and 
self-effacing veils and starched 
cowls. The characteristics of their 
traditional habit, which had. the 
effect of at once defining’ the 
human head by tightly framing it 
and erasing it by hiding hair, ears 
and neck, are perhaps essential to 
the explanation which a skeptic 
might give to account for the ‘tale 
which has surfaced and re-surfaced 
for some years, even up into recent 
times, among the residents of this 
holy site. “ear 

The tale, omitting here for brevi- 
ty’s sake the various existing 
versions, runs thus. ; 

A certain figure of authority 
among these missionary women 
had commissioned one of her Sis- 
ters-in-the-Lord to paint her 
portrait. Now every artist has his 
or her perculiar modus operandi 
and it turned out that this 
particular artists method con- 
sisted in filling in the “cartoon” 
(portrait artists’ technical name for 
the underlying sketch) by laying in 
the colors, first on the appropriate- 
ly dignified background, then on 
the ae! draped clothing,then 
on the hands, ever clutching some 
symbol of office or serena piety. 

Only then cid this Sister artist 
turn to filling in the face, ‘saying 
the most difficult labor for dast. 
Unfortunately, so the tale “con- 
tinues, the noble sitter died before 
ever che first brushstroke blushed 
the part of the canvas which was 


' empty of a head. oe 


Since her death, claims have 
been made to the effect that, she 
has been seen wandering the halls 
of the cloister. She may be, diml 
perceived at the end of a long dark 
corridor or suddenly encountered 
at the turn of a corner or seen 
kneeling in devotion. Witnesses 
say she flees, seemingly more 
frightened than they, as if 
mortified by the fear of being seen 
to be still without her face. .. 


at i 


ee | As PY A 
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The year was 1932. 
The little girl lay in her Terre 
Haute hospital bed. 
Deloris Hart had been seriously 
injured in a car accident. 
Another car had swerved across 


the center line and into the path of 


her grandpa’s car. 

Deloris’ great-grandfather was 
killed instantly. Her grandpa lay 
close to death in another hospital 
room. 

Deloris was not expected to live. 
Her scalp had been almost sliced 
off by flying glass, and she had 
several additional serious injuries. 

Deloris didn’t really know where 
she was. All she knew was that the 
bed was much bigger than the one 
at home. The sheets were pulled 


Girl’s dead grandma aids in miracle recovery 
irl andma : 
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tight, and a light blanket was on 
top of her. She couldn’t move very 
well. Something white was around 
her arms and legs. She couldn't 
move her head; it hurt very much. 

Then Deloris saw there was a 
nice-looking woman standing at 
the foot of her bed. Deloris‘thought 
the woman looked a lot like one of 
the pretty ladies out of her 
storybooks. A kind of haze shim- 


mered around her visitor — but 
when Deloris tried to speak, the 
woman put her hand to her lips. 

Deloris drifted in and out of 
consciousness for several days. 


Men and women in white coats 


entered the room and left again. 
But they never seemed to see the 
nice lady who never moved or 
spoke. 

Deloris eventually got well. Doc- 


tors said her recovery was “a 
miracle.” 


But no one at the hospital knew 
who the nice lady with jet-black 
hair, deep-brown eyes and light 
complexion was. In fact, doctors 
and nurses said no one like that 
worked at the hospital or ever came 
to the girl’s room. 


Deloris’ father became obsessed 
with finding out who the woman 
was. 


He later found some old photos in 
a trunk and showed them to 
Deloris. 


Deloris’ eyes shone. She said that 
was the nice lady who was with her 
in the hospital. 

Impossible, her father said. It 


couldn’t be. The photo was one of 
his mother, dead for 20 years. 

But the child insisted that that 
was the woman, the woman who 
stood by her bed and made her 
want to live. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A reporter's 
attempts to locate family 
members of Deloris Hart were 
unsuccessful. 

'  — Rewritten from 
“Haunted Heartland,” 

a collection of more 

than 150 ghost stories and 
supernatural occurrences 
of the Midwest 

ublished by Stanton 

arid: Lee Publishers Ince., 


Madison, Wis. 


,Act still vivid | 
to Deloris Hart J 


Deforis Mart, the subject of 
an Incredible Legends article 
in Saturday’s Tribune-Star, is 
alive and S 


standing 
at the foot 
of my & 
bed,” said _ HART. + 
Deloris Hart Sanders, 55, in a 1$: 
telephone interview from her |} 
Arizona horhe. “The way I see §: 
it, it was my [dead] § 
grandmother coming back to (} 
take care of me.” . 

he was reflecting on an 
event which has been a legend 
in Terre Haute for more than 
half a century. 

In 1932 when she was 3 
years old, Hart was seriously 
injured in a car accident at the 
intersection of Wabash 
Avenue and 25th Street. Much 
of her scalp was taken off and 
she received internal injuries. 

‘Her great-grandfather was 
killed. 

She was- rushed to the 
former St. Anthony Hospital 
and there was serious doubt 
as to whether the toddler 
would live. While lying in her 
hospital. bed, the child told i 


nurses she had seen a nice- 
looking woman standing by 
her bed. Na@.one had been 
allowed in her room. 

The description she later 
gave of the mysterious woman 
matched that of her 
grandmother — who had been 
dead 20 years. The girl even- 
tually recovered. Doctors 
called it a miracle. 

“When the story on Deloris 
came out in the paper, I called 
her in Tucson,” said her 
mother, Rose Hart, who lives 
in Garfield Gardens in 12 
Points. 

“She told me she re- 
membered the accident like it 
was yesterday,” said Hart. 


ws 


House, 


Tribune-Star Correspondent 


BELLMORE — No house where 
supernatural events reportedly oc- 
curred in Parke County has re- 
ceived more notoriety than one on 
a knoll a half-mile west of here. 

The extraordinary number of 
significant paranormal events ex- 
perienced by residents and visitors 
to “Hill House” caused many 
citizens to heheve it was inhabited 
by ghosts. A novel, “The Dark 
Fantastic,” written by Margaret 
Echard, is a story about a haunted 
house in Parke County. Echard is 
a descendant of the original owners 
of Hill House. 

Juliet O. Snowden, 72, of 
Rockville said she documented her 
findings about the property when 
researching information for 
“Legends & Lore,” a book she wrote 
about Parke County. 

Snowden said when the house 
was being built masons had a 
pee gierting the chimney 

ecause the bricks would tumble 
during the night and workmen’s 
tools vanished during the day only 
to reappear in other locations. 

When construction was com- 
pleted and the family moved in, the 
inexplicable experiences continued. 
One night the family’s clothing 
became airborne, went through the 
open windows and wrapped around 
the branches of the large old trees 
surrounding the house. 

The residents did not possess a 
ladder high enough to have done 
the annoying deed. Some of the 
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wrapped around branches which 
were too small to support the 
weight of a human being. 

Snowden suggested it was 
probably was the work of a 
poltergeist. She said she too had 
lived in a haunted house. 

“When you live in a house with 
a poltergeist, you'd better believe in 
them,” Snowden said. “Just 
because a person is dead doesn’t 
make them ideal. Some are mis- 
chievous.” 

In 1971 Bill Soey, then a resident 
of Nysville, said the barn on the 

roperty was as spooky as the 
honsel He said the barn doors 
would fly open, wagons would come 
rolling out, rear up on their back 
wheels and wave their tongues 
before returning to the barn. 

Other accounts of such 
phenomena include incidents Edith 
Van Hess related to her friend Floy 
Norris. 

Norris, 84, a former Bellmore 
resident, lived in a home about 200 
feet from the famous haunted 
house. 

“Edith.told me her grandmother, 
when a ‘teen-ager, was visiting a 
girlfriend there. They were lying on 
a bed talking when they heard the 
sound of scissors. When they 
looked toward the sound, the girls 
saw a curtain being cut but there 
was nothing there.” 


articles of wearing apparel were 


George —!not Casper 


— inhabits this ho 


7Ú K f Z sT., 
By’ Patricia Pastore“ 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


CLINTON — Mysterious hap- 
penings have caused local resi- 
dents to believe a large brick house 
near the town’s business district is 
haunted by a friendly ghost. 

Since a young couple and their 
four children moved into the re- 
sidence more than 21 years ago, a 
Significant number of unex- 
plainable events occurred. Shortly 
after they moved into the struc- 
ture, several citizens told them it 
was haunted. 

“I lost two baby-sitters over it,” 
the woman who occupies the house 
said. 

She said many times a storage- 
room door on the second story has 
opened when no one was near it 
and then a sound like footsteps was 
heard in the hallway and back 
stairway. A bottle of bath salts 
sitting in a window sill floated 
about two-thirds the way across 
the bathroom in mid-air and 
dropped to the floor, she added. 

When a perplexing experience 
occurs, it is blamed on a ghost the 
family named George, the woman 
said. She said when her youngest 
son was an infant unable to crawl, 
she left him sleeping in his crib 
while she rested in an adjoining 
room. Aroused from a nap by the 
child’s fussing, she went inte his 
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Toom and found him on the floor' 


playing with his father’s shoe. 

“He couldn't stand up by himself 
and there is no way he could have 
climbed over the bed rail without 
help,” she said. 

About three years ago her son, 
now a young man, and two of his 
friends told her they saw an image 
of a man in the bathroom window. 

“They said they could see 
through the figure,” she said. 

Before the experience, the boy 
told his mother he awoke one night 
and saw a man sleeping beside him 
in his bed, she added. 

At times George is helpful. The 
woman needed items from her 
basement freezer. She went 
downstairs without turning on 
lights at the top of the stairs and 
decided she needed more illumina- 
tion. Just as she was returning to 
turn on the lights, they flashed on, 
she said. 

Other happenings she reported 
include: a drapery panel in the 
living room suddenly standing out 
horizontally, and being awakened 
during the night because. all the 
lights in the house would come on. 

The owners said there is no 
explanation for the events. 


God-fearing pranksters adapt 


By Chery! Bickel 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


LEWIS — The fall of 1910 was 
more than just a season to the 
victims of a Halloween trick that 
has become legendary to 
pranksters all over the Greene- 
Claycounty area. 

Edith Keller, now a rural Jason- 
ville resident, said the story began 
with a sermon preached by her 
grandfather who was a rural Clay 
County minister. 

The preacher was accustomed to 
the Halloween practice of overturn- 
ing outhouses. The moral issue of 
the acts began to gnaw at his 
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conscience. Filled with righteous 
indignation, he forhade the 
youngsters in his congregation to 
participate im the traditional 
Halloween trickery. 

Knowing the preacher had a 
direct line upstairs, the boys 
weren't anxious to be seen in a bad 
light. But the Halloween night 
begged for trickery, and the boys 
devised a plan to keep on the 
preacher’s good side and still have 
a little fun. 

Most of the farm families in the 


area were well-accustomed to the 
paths leading to their outhouses, 
and seldom lit a candle to light the 
way. So the victims of the prank 
didn’t realize that their outhouses 
had been pulled back a few feet 
until they found themselves at the 
bottom of the pits instead of 
perched on top of them. 

When the boys met up with the 
preacher, shortly after that night, 
he just shook his head and didn’t 
say a word. 


Haunted: 


Tribune-Star/Chery! Bickel 


House eerily hidden by fall’s foliage was home to piano-playing blonde of Plummer. 


Screaming blonde hayn 


Greene's Pl 
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3y Cheryl Bickel 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


MINERAL CITY — A song 
drifted along with the swirling 
current of Plummer Creek carrying 
a haunting melody on a twisting 
path through eastern Greene 
County more than a century ago. 

The lonely melody wafted 
through the window of a white 
house where a beautiful blonde sat 
playing piano. She could be seen 
through the window of her -home 
atop a hill, her blond hair shining 
in the glow of candlelight. 

A sudden noise drew the 
woman’s attention, and she turned 
to see what caused it. The move- 
ment swung the silky haininto the 
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ath of a candeleabrum and set her 
air ablaze. 


Screaming, she stumbled out the , 
door and ran down the rocky hill. 


toward the creek. Her flaming hair 
lit up the night as she tumbled 
down the hill. She ran to the bridge 
across the creek and fell into the 
gurgling water. The light was 
doused. y 

Her body was never found, and 
the house fell into disrepair. But on 
quiet nights along the creek bed, 
the haunting melody still drifts 


with the current, and the window 
glows with a soft golden light. 

Screams echo along the hillside, 
and the shadow of a young woman 
with long flowing hair can be seen 
floating with the current. 

That’s one local legend that 
Steve Jones, Bloomfield Junior 
High School science teacher and 
track coach, said he learned from 
his students while fesearching 
folklore for a graduate class at 
Indiana State University. ~- 


‘Eyil spirits’ drove man away 
) min | Ts OCT 28-1098 k 
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By Mary Jo Butts OTR ire 


Tribune-Star Correspondent 


Evil spirits inhabit 29 acres of 
wet and wooded land in 
northwestern Owen County, says 
Lee Wagaman of.Reelsville. 

Wagaman, 69, bought the land 
from an estate more than 10 years 
ago. At that time, he heard tales 
that the former owners, a deceased 
husband and wife, had a reputation 
for an ongoing feud. 

“They would yell and scream — 
it was terrible,” he said people told 
him. 

The husband would escape to his 
shack in the bogs to get some peace 
and quiet. Wagaman said he 
believes the spirits inhabiting the 
place still want to be left alone. 

Shortly after Wagaman and his 
wife obtained the acreage, they 
bought a mobile home and tried to 
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beautify the area. “Lee’s a hard 
worker and really worked with the 
soil to get things to grow. But the 
more he tried to make things look 
nice, the worse things would be,” 
Mrs. Wagaman said. ] i 

Wagaman interrupted by saying, 
“It just seemed that something was 
working against me.” 

The straw that broke the camel’s 
back occurred when the spirits 
attacked him. 

“One time I was trimming some 
brush. All of a sudden something 
grabbed me from behind and threw 
me,” he said. “I fell flat. Nobody 
else was around.” 

Wagaman said he will not go the 
area anymore, especially at night. 
“The hair actually stands up on the 


back of my neck when I’m there. 
I'm scared,” said the 6-foot, 
muscular man. “I’m not scared to 
go to other woods, but I won't go 
there.” 

After their strange experiences, 
the Wagamans moved to their 
current home in Putnam County. 
Although they still own the Owen 
County property, it has been left to 
grow wild with weeds and un- 
derbrush. 

“I believe in spirits..Some are 
good and some are evil. The ones 
down there are definitely evil,” 
Wagaman said 

he spirits can relax. Because as 
long as Wagaman owns that land, 
you can be assured they will be 
undisturbed. 


Sights, sounds 


haunt Edgäf Sites 
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By Terry A. Green 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


PARIS, Ill. — Spooks have ap- 
parently steered clear of Edgar 
County. 


Lee Hamilton, a life-long resi- ` 


dent and Sims Township director of 
the Edgar County Historical Socie- 
ty, says there just havent been 
many reports of unusual happen- 
ings or hauntings over the years. 
But he does recall two strange 
stories. 


The first dates to 1905 in'a small 
house three miles southeast of 
town. It was a dark, stormy day at 
the Smith home when a lightnin 
bolt came down the chimney Arid 
struck the 11-year-old daughter. 


The child died instantly, 
Hamilton said, and in those days 
the young were prepared for view- 
ing immediately and buried the 
next day. 


While the family lived in the 
house, nothing unusual happened. 
But after the family moved, people 
reported seeing strange lights mov- 
ing from room to room. 


The historian said a number of 
people have reported the sightings. 
He added that he doesn’t believe 
there is any ghostly reason behind 
the lights. 


“Reflections,” he quickly noted. 
“Yet, strangers go down the road 
and can’t figure out what the lights 
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are and what’s going on.” 


There are still reports. of the 
lights being seen. 


Another ghostly legend in Paris 
is the Thompson House The struc- 
ture burned a few years ago, but 
many still remember stories of a 
ghostly woman stalking the halls. 


Hamilton says Abraham Lin- 
coln’s aunt, Sarah Hanks, is buried 
near where the building stood. It’s 
her ghost that is said to haunt the 
area. 


“Coons and squirrels,” is how 
Hamilton explained the noises. He 
said he has been in the house a 
number of times and saw nothing 
ghostly. He recalled when his 
father and a friend took him 
hunting years ago and ended up 
taking refuge in the building after 
a rainstorm hit. 

His father, Charles Hamilton, 
passed the time telling the ghostly 
legend to friend Bob Pinnell. 

“He told Bob someone walked the 
house at night. With all the rain, 
thunder and lightning ... Bob 
finally went out and stood in the 
rain the rest of the evening.” 


- 


By Dave Delaney” f 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


~ PRAIRIETON — This communi- 
ty’s Blue Hole — a three-acre pond 
long thought to be bottomless — is 
the site of numerous local 
mysteries. 

ts where pirates were thought 
to have buried treasures, where a 
bus transporting children was lost 
never to be heard of again, where 
bootleggers would sometimes 
drown’ enemies and where legend 
has it a train plunged and was lost 
forever. 
' Although the little pond is 72 
years old, its sway over the im- 
aginations of area residents doesn’t 
appear to have waned. 

“The Blue Hole was caused by 
the biggest flood that’s ever been 
known down here,” said Carl Hale, 
a retired area farmer, recounting 
the 1913 event. A Wabash River 
levy three-quarters of a mile away 
gave way, said Hale, causing the 
water to flood the surrounding 
area. He added the Blue Hole has 
been sustained all these years by 
the underground water table. 
~ “Legend used to have it that the 
Blue Hole was bottomless,” Hale 
said. But measurements in later 
times placed Blue Hole’s depth at 
65 feet deep. 
= “There are some mammoth cat- 
fish in there,” said Hale. “I’ve seen 
some big ones lying along the logs.” 
Hale said about 50 years ago people 
swam at the Blue Hole and that a 
fellow who used to sell ice cream 
there drowned. 

‘“They found him the next day 
and it looked like a big catfish had 
fot hold of him,” Hale said. 


Tales abound | 
of Blue Hole 
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Tom Harris and his family have 
lived in a house at the Blue Hole 
for 13 years. Harris said he and 
area farmer Burch Harlan own the 
private lake. 

“There used to be six cabins on 
this lake,” Harris said. “I’ve heard 
they were used by Chicago 
gangsters coming down here to cool 
off while the heat was on.” 

He said when his daughter was 
about 14 years old they took 
advantage of their location by 
having a big Halloween party for 
her Job’s Daughters club. 

“We sure scared hell out of those 
kids,” he recalled with a smile. 
They tied a sheet around a basket- 
ball, and one of the dad’s’ swung it 
from a rope on a tree by the lake. 

An open pit there was said to 
contain pirates who would come 
out during Halloween to seek 
revenge. 

Vigo County Sheriffs Depart- 
ment Lt. Robert McDonald said he 
and fellow department officer 
Larry Peters spent a day under the 
waters of the Blue Hole about 16 
years ago. 

“We went down there mostly 
because of all the legends about the 
place,” recalled McDonald. “There's 
supposed to be a train down there, 
but we didn’t find anything.” 
McDonald said they did feel a pull 
near the bottom as if there was an 
underground stream.” He said 
ae depths were from 22-30 
eet. 


: - í ‘ Tribune-Star/Bonnie Jeffery 
Mysterious: Jill and Julie Davis check out Blue Hole. 
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-- 1HETOO STEPS 
Actually, there are about sixty Those 
crumbling, weed-infested steps climb 
steeply upward to the summit of 

, Carpenter's Cemetery, also known as the , 

“400 Steps Cemetery. 

~Cocated due south of U.S. 40, about 
halfway between Terre Haute and Brazil, it is 
one of the older cemeteries in the Wabash 
Valley. Here lies the remains of county 
citizens who came to rest as long ago as 
` 1872. And rest they need, for the long trip up 

c the angled hill is not easy. 

~ in 1947, the Carpenter family created a 
road to the top of the cemetery to spare 

` coffin bearers and mourners the exhausting 

Š ascent. - 

~ The legend of interest enshrouding the 
100 Steps is a firmly entrenched belief that 

À y those who profanely tread upon this sacred 
X ground, especially at night, will find a 

N number of fresh graves exactly equai to the 

N number of people in the visiting party. One 
informant claimed that he tried to foil the 

‘y phenomenon by gathering together twelve 

x friends to accompany him on the sepulchral 
< odyssey. He stated, voice aquiver, that they 

X found thirteen fresh graves. 

» Perhaps he exaggerated. And maybe the 
one semi-fresh grave that | found when ! 
went, alone, to this hauntingly beautiful 
place were merely coincidence. ^ 

Maybe. 
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Fearless foursome e frig 'htened . 
by one of Parke’s le adipic ghosts 


By Pa Patricia Pastore -T:s s OCT 2 2 


Tribune-Star. Correspondent 


ROCKVILLE — The ghost of a 
woman who formerly occupied a 
large white house nearby roams 
the premises at night to prevent 
vandals and trespassers ‘from 
destroying the only residence 
where she found happiness, an 
elderly Parke County man told four 
Vermillion County youths in‘ Oc- 
tober 1956. 

Sipping a soft drink in a 
Rockville drug store, he said 
several persons told him strange, 
weird moaning sounds came from 
the house at night and some 
citizens had actually seen the 
phantom peering at them through 
a window, 

The rural house looked harmless 
enough in the daylight hours as 
vur Clinton teen-agers inspected 
the property from a county road. 
An overgrowth of brush made 
access to the front door nearly 
impossible.. Frayed curtains hung 
from several windows where the 
glass was still intact. 

Determined to catch the ghost 
the young people decided to return 
that night with tools to pry open 
the barred frynt door and await the 
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haunting. HSE, 

At 11 p.a the fearless four 
trudged through ‘the’ briars’ and 
brush with a pry 

they 


flashlights. As came near the 


house the full moon slid behind a: 
cloud and the house }took on a” 


sinister look. Strange. shadows 
We t across the structure and a 

wling creature caused the group 
ea have second thou 


entering the abandoned home. 


As the eerie night sounds con- ` 


tinued a woman said, “Maybe - there 
is really a spook’ in there.” Her 
companions scoffed! at ‘the idea 
because everyone knows there are 
no such things as ghosts. 

Once again the troop, now within 
200 feet of the: oor, ' started 
forward. Moonbeams dancing 
across the second story. windows 
revealed the austere face of a 
woman watching those|who were 
attempting tb penetrate her do- 
main. Someone pointed ‘at ‘ the 
window and creamed; “The ghost. 
She’s there.” 

Startled. by the. btng the 


bar and two ` 


ts. abouti. 


crew, naw ‘terrified by the “pale 
stern face that appeared to follow 


‘their movements with her eyes, 


abandoned their. plans and fled to 
a waiting vehicle, The motor roared 


as the car sped down the dirt road. 


Loose gravel caused the driver to 
lose control and the car spun 
around causing »it to face the 
haunted house: The ghostly figure 
loomed «before their eyes: The 
dreadful woman at the window was 
still observing them. 

_ After turning the vehicle around 
and making a safe getaway all 
agreed never fo return to the area. 

This year, 29 years after the 
incident occurred, a Parke County 
woman told one of the former gt ast 


hunters, a Clinton resident, about 


a similar occurrence at the same 
place. Phyllis Snodgrass said her 
sister took her to see the house 
several years ago. “Everybody 
thought it was haunted but it 
wasnt. That face in the window 
was only a picture of a woman that 


_ someone had placed there.” 


TOAD HOP 


This is probably a derogatory place name suggesting a 
small isolated rural community. Toad Hop is in Vigo 
County, west-of Terre Haute. 


"Bob Stephen's grandmother told me that some people in 
West Terre Haute set up a mushroom factory over there 
and that the mushrooms drew all the toads from around 
here, Sote y called» thesplacem?Pe@ad’ Hop." 


"Toad Hop located about 1 mile east of West Terre Haute 
on the west side of Sugar Creek and south side of High- 
way 40. 


It got its name from a family by the name of Harris early 
in the 1800's...above the hill above Toad Hop to the west 
and a little south. There were regular floods in the 
area. Old man. Harris would look down from atop the 

hill where his house was located during the floods and 
say, "The toads are hopping," referring to the Indians." 


Also story about alittle boy that lived there among 
early settlers-he was always catching toads, he'd call 
the toads "Toad Hops" the people just adopted it. 


One of the early settlers-drunkard-would come stumblin home 


at night. Well, one night he fell drunk right down in 
thegmiddle tof the Toads- Just asrhe yfedl] downa “toad 
hopped by right in front of him. He got up and says 
to himself, "Toad Hop, yep, that's where I live, Toad 
HOP" 


Ronald Baker, Indiana State University 
Hoosier Folk Legends (Not yet published) 
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things I see 
and hear 
by BEA 


Beatrice Biggs 


ere are many kinds of license plates seen on the front of 
Indiana cars nowadays. Saw one recently with the word 
Toadhop in big black letters. This reminded me of a short article 
in the Leaves of Thyme published some seven years ago by the 
Historical Museum of the Wabash Valley. 
The article was on “How the Village of Toad Hop Got Its 
Name” and was written by Lena Louise Harris. 
“One evening in the early 
1900’s, my father, Gideon A. 
Harris came in the house and 
seing his wife, said: “The toads 
are hopping out and they will be 
looking for a place to hop in.” 
Very much surprised his wife 
asked, “What do you mean?” 


He answered, “There is a boat, 
near the Butts’ House, taking 
people out of their homes. You. 
know we always take them in! 
until the backwaters of the Sug- 
ar Creek recede, so I was pre-| 
paring you.” | 

“Well, that is an unusual prep- 
aration,” said mother. 


Little toads, so called hop- 
toads, belong to the same fam- 
ily as the frogs, and were very 
abundant on the bottom lands 
used for farming near where 
the Darwin Road joined the old 
National Road, now known as 
Old Highway Forty. Great num-| 
bers of hoptoads were found in 
the furrows of plowed land and 
that dug out area where the Old 
Tile Plant, now the Vigo Mush- 
room Plant is situated. 

The toads noisily chirping, 
Stretch their long (7 inches) 
slender legs carrying their slen- 
der bodies, (about 2 to 3 inches) 
Some distance in the air were 
quite apparent when they were 
disturbed. 


This knwledge of many toads 
on farms made the story more 
amusing to Friday, Mr. Harris’ 
sister’s hired man who over- 
heard the story as it was told. 
The same night he repeated the 
conversation to the nephews and 
thus the story reached the neigh- 
bors and the people living in the 
village. Even the families stay- 
ing with Harris families thought 
it was an amusing story and 
shortly began calling themselves 
Toadhoppers, and gave the nick- 
name which clung to the village 
of Toadhop. 


This Is How Toad Hop 


5 A 
By DAVE DELANY 1982 
Star State Editor 

TOAD HOP — Now the world 
knows about Toad Hop. 

At least those who read the comics 
do. 

This past Thursday, Bob Thaves 
and Rex May combined their talents 
to produce yet another installment of 
“Frank & Ernest”, an internationally 
distributed comic strip from the 
stable of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. 

“Ya, that was me,” chuckled May 
in response to a telephone question. 
The free-lance writer lives in West 
Terre Haute and pens maybe half the 
gag lines to the highly circulated 
strip. 

He’s been doing it for about eight 
years in tandem with artist Bob 
Thaves, now of Manhatten Beach, 
California and formerly a postal 
worker from Terre Haute. Thaves 
always has his name in the strip in 
tiny letters. 


‘*You’re always angling around for 
names that are intrinsically funny,” 
explained May. “I thought people 
might get a kick out of the name Toad 
Hop.” 

Certainly some ‘‘Frank & Ernest” 
cartoon readers around the world 
wondered if there indeed really is a 
place in Indiana called Toad Hop. 

The answer: definitely yes! 

Toad Hop is a small place that sits 
just south of U.S. 40, the National 
Road, as it leaves West Terre Haute. 
Sugar Creek meanders along side the 
northern edge of the community 
that’s home to maybe 150 people. 

Of course the first thing people 
want answered when they hear about 
Toad Hop is how it got its name. 

“I suppose there must’ve been a lot 
of toads a hoppin’ there,” smiled 
gray-haired Mrs. William Phillips, 
who runs the Maple Terrace Motel 
just a piece down U.S. 40 from Toad 
Hop. 

“We get quite a lot of people who 
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stay with us when they come to visit 
people in Toad Hop that don’t have a 
lot of room at their place,” offered 
William Phillips, a thin, gray-haired 
senior citizen. “You should've been 
here a couple weeks ago when Jake 
Niccum was here.” 

Niccum, now of Kentucky and 
nearly 90, lived for years in the little 
nearby town with the unusual name. 
“He could tell you all about that 
town,” he added. 

While Niccum was unavailable for 
an interview, his sister was very 
much at home in Toad Hop. 

Now the wife of Rev. Arthur 
Lindsey, she’s lived in that communi- 
ty nearly all her live. 

“That pretty girl running the 
sweeper there is why I came to Toad 


Hop,” said Rev. Lindsey sitting in his _ 


office near the back of his new, one- 
story home on a hill at the west edge 
of the tiny town. 

The vacuum cleaner soon clicked 
off and Mrs. Lindsey entered the 
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Vigo County Publle Library 


office. 

“I haven't come very far,” said the 
jovial 70-year-old who lasť year cele- 
brated her 50th wedding anniversary 
with her minister husband. ‘ʻI moved 
to Toad Hop when I was three month 
old.” 

Back then she recalls there were 
only three houses in the village lo- 
cated about a quarter mile down the 
hill from their present address. Her 
family lived in one of them. 

Her husband — who arrived in the 
community in 1929 — explained how 
the town got its name. 

‘‘There’s been different theories,” 
he began, ‘‘but the old-timers say 
when the water came over the creek 
banks in the spring the toads would be 
jumping all over the place. That’s 
what they say and they ought to 
know.” 

That was before the days of the 
levee in Toad Hop, installed some 
years ago. 

Rev. Lindsey — a short man with 
gold rimmed glassed — said, “The 
American Clay Plant is what made 
Toad Hop.” He believes that firm 
arrived on the scene in the late 1920s 
— about the time he showed up. It 
employed about 100 people in its best 
years, including Lindsey. 

The plant went out of business 
around 1932, recalls the minister, and 
the Indiana Mushroom Company set 
up shop in the building. It lasted 
around a decade before burning 
down. 

“My that was some fire,” recalled 
the reverend. “It went from one end 
of the building to the other.” 

For a couple decades, Lindsey ran 
a grocery store and filling station in 
Toad Hop. Today, there are just three 
businesses in the community. Two 
are taverns: The Toad Hop Inn and 


the Western Star. The other is the 
Bedino Construction firm. 

Offspring of the first families re- 
main. Their names include Certain, 
Fortune, Crowther, Newell and An- 
derson. 

One thing that’s changed in Toad 
Hop is the re-routing of the National 
Road. Once U.S. 40 went right 


through town. However a 1943 fluod 
took out the bridge. Now all that 
remains of the concrete structure are 
a few chunks that poke their ragged 
edges skyward from where they rest 
on the bottom of Sugar Creek. 

The new U.S. 40 skirts the cum- 
munity, leaving Tvad Hop to its 150 
inhabitants. 


TOAD HOP TIDINGS — The internationally syndicated comic strip “Frank and 


Earnest” last week published this cartoon about Toad Hop, Indiana of all 
places. The strip was the work of Bob Thaves and Rex May. Holding the 
cartoon is long-time Toad Hop resident Rev. Art Lindsey. 
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Spook light mystery haunts 


Ineredible legends 
of the Wabash Valley 


j Irs J 
By Mary Jo Butts 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


+ BRAZIL -— The legend of Spook 
Light Hill has been around Clay 
County circles for generations. 
Many people have tried in vain to 
capture the spook light. Some have 
seen it and recall the frightening 
experience. 

Others have seen it and laughed 
it off. Still others have never seen 
it even though they’ve searched 
and searched. 

According to legend, one night 
many years ago, a young woman 
was driving home in her horse- 
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drawn buggy along the quiet, 
lonely stretch of road that bisects 
Clay and Parke counties. For some 
unknown reason, the horse bolted 
and broke into a frantic gallop. 

At the crest of the hill, the young 
woman fell out of the buggy. In a 
split second, the wheel ran over her 
neck and cut off her head. 

Her family did not find her body 
until the next day, and they never 


did find her head. Her father went 
berserk and spent the remainder of 
his life looking for his daughter’s 
head. At night, he searched by the 
light of a lantern. 

According to “Hoosier Folk 
Legends,” by Ronald L. Baker, 
chairperson of the English Depart- 
ment at Indiana State University, 
the lantern light still comes out 
each night even though the father 


has been dead for decades. 

Ruby O’Dell, who lives near 
Archer Hollow and not far from 
Spook Light Hill, says she has seen 
the light many times, especially in 
her youth. “It’s scary when you see 
it. It gives you the chills. I wouldn't 
want to walk up there now,” the 66- 
year-old woman says of the de- 
solate area. 

To add to the mystery, people 
have tried to take pictures of the 
spook light, but nothing showed up 
on film, O’Dell says. “The closer 
you get, it fades away.” 

Melvin Mercer, 74, recalls seeing 
the spook light many times after 
working the second shift at the 
former G&F Coal Co. As he drove 


hill on secluded county road 


east on his way home about 11:30 
p.m., the light would be standing 
still on top of the hill, mostly on 
clear nights. 

“It looked like a lantern, but I 
think it was some kind of reflec- 
tion. When you got close, it disap- 
peared,” the retired dragline 
operator said. “I always said the 
people in the cemetary [south of the 
hill] were up. That was their 
lantern,” Mercer said with a laugh. 

Some people say swamp gas in 
the area glows in the dark, giving 
the aura of a light. Whether it’s 
gas, reflection or ghosts, the 
phenomenon of the spook light 
remains a mystery. 


Crushed by Love 

In Parke County, in the Rocky Fork 
area, is a very narrow road. Beside 
that road is a huge, flat rock known 
as Fallen Rock. 

In the early 1900s, two young 
lovers were having a picnic below 
the cliffs, which offered shade. It was 
popular as a picturesque setting. 

During the picnic, a large piece of 
the cliffs broke off and fell on the 
young lovers, crushing them. 

upposedly, their bones remain 

nder the rock. 

When the wind blows through the 

iffs, there comes a high-pitched 

ound that is produced by air blowing 
hrough holes in the cliffs. 

Local legend has it that at night the 
sound can be heard from quite a 
distance. It begins slowly from 
silence and with each passing 
second grows louder. Some believe 
it is the screams of the dead lovers, 
yelling in eternal agony and begging 
for help. 


‘Till Death Do Us Part 
In the old Stevens farmhouse in 
North Terre Haute it is said a girl met 
her death in a fiery way on the eve of 
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her wedding. 

It was a cold December afternoon. 
The young lady was finishing the fit- 
ting of her wedding gown when a 
strong draft sucked the end of it into 
the fireplace. In seconds the wed- 
ding gown was on fire and before the 
flames could be extinguished, the 
damage was done. The girl died. 

Years later, even up through the 
1960s, the image of the young girl 
roamed the various parts of the 
house on a regular basis. She 
banged and stomped to capture at- 
tention. It is believed her ghost was 
looking for a way to exit the home 
and find her husband to be. 


Room with a Hue 

West of Rockville off State Road 
36 once was a building called the 
White Castle, whose construction 
was attributed to a strange architect 
from Chicago. What was unusual 
about the house was a room to the 
right of the front door that allegedly 
changed colors each time someone 
looked in the window. One person 
would see a light blue color, the next 
person would see a different color. 
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Bellmore's Hill House 

About a mile outside Bellmore in 
Parke County once stood a house, 
high on a hill, known to the people of 
the area as Hill House. 

So well known was the house that 
the novel, "Dark Fantastic" by 
Margaret Echard, a descendent of 
the original owners, was written 
about it. 

During the construction of the 
house, layers of brick would be set, 
only to be knocked off during the 
night. Tools would also disappear, 
only to be found in unlikely places. 

When the house was finally 
completed, the family awoke one 
morning and began to dress for the 
day. Reaching into their drawers, 
they found all their clothes missing. 
They found their clothes inexplicably 
hanging high up in the huge trees 
surrounding the house. So high up 
were some of the clothes they were 
never retrieved, but remained for 
years, becoming torn and tattered, 
as a reminder of the incident. In 
ensuing years, the family came to 
accept the presence of spirits, which 
seemed more interested in playing 
practical jokes than creating terror. 
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JOHN P. DIETZLER float silently among 
TeRRE HAUTE the brown cornstalks 

standing in the with- 
ered fielda along Fruitridge near Marga- 
ret Avenue in the southeast corner of 
Terre Haute, a solitary young woman ap- 
pears along the roadside. 

Her dark eyes and high cheek bones 
are framed by straight black hair that is 
pulled back tightly and held at the back 
by a red ribbon. She is slight, almost wil- 
lowy and some say she is of average 
height while others say she is rather tall, 

All agree that she is wearing an off 
white tunic of coarse cloth over long tan 
pants. Some insist that she is wearing 
deerskin moccasins while others insist 
that her feet are covered by brown san- 
dals that are held together with rope. 

Her light tan skin glows in the low 
slanting rays of the setting sun giving her 
eyes a deeper darkness and accenting the 
shadows of her cheek bones. 

Some say she is an American Indian 
princess; others say that she is the de- 
scendant of an African American beauty 
who was the wife of a plantation overseer. 
All agree that she caught their attention 
by raising her right arm with the palm of 
her hand toward the approaching vehicle. 

She appeared to be faint or in some 
kind of distress. Drivers who have 
stopped for her claim that they automati- 
cally opened the door for her. 


“It’s as though some power outside my 
body moved me,” claimed one driver who 
added, “she moves so quickly and silently 
that she is in the car in an instant and 
the door is closed and the locks popped 
down.” 

She has never been known to smile 
and the movement of her head and long, 
think hands seems to be in s!ow motion, 
almost floating. Her eyes radiate fear. 

She has never been known to get out 
before Hulman Street and never rides be- 
yond Deming Park 

All drivers agreed that she seemed to 
disappear into the early darkness almnat 
instantly after she got out. pene say a 
chill suddenly filled their 

For weeks after their oxparichicn with 
the young lady in distress, drivers re- 
ported nightmares. One dream involved a 
young slave girl fleeing to freedom and 
being chased by bounty hunters. 

The sep involved a young American 
Indian girl trying to escape captivity from 
nnothene tribe. Each girl cried out for help 
in finding her way. Both dreams ended in 
the same way. The girl fell from a cliff 
and the dreamer awoke suddenly to a 
dark room and the distant screech of an 
ow 

Now, if in the weeks before Halloween 
you are driving near the intersection of 
Fruitridge and Margaret Avenue at sun- 
set, you are free to make your own deci- 
sion to stop and help if a young woman 
appears along the roadside and signals 
you to stop. 

Then again, maybe you won't be able 
to help yourself but will find yourself 
stopped in your tracks by what some Vigo 
cca residents call the “Ghost of 
Fruitridge.” 
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It was 
a dark 
and irua 
stormy 

ni 


O CT 


ghastly, as though she were floating. She 
looked like she hadn’t eaten in a while or — 
was sick. The lady silently came up to the 
counter by the cash register, where I | 


By thought she would stop to pay for the bot- | 
APRIL YORK tary and helped set- tle of milk she had chosen from the milk | 
JOHN SEIFERTS cLass tle the dispute of rack. But instead of stopping, she went 
West Vico 1812 between Tur- out the door without muttering one word. 
HiGH SCHOOL key and Russia. I I didn’t follow her for I was overcome with 
we paroned a n fright from her appearance. 
vg One town O at- The following night, the same lady ap- 
ford, England, until I was to leave for peared again Baht saying aiiythiity. p 


Istanbul. Although many years have and again got a bottle of milk and left. 
passed, I frequently have flashbacks of This Ead a upset something awful and I 
the war I fought in. Now I keep to myself called two of my buddies. We all agreed to 
and hold tight reign over my tidy corner meet at the store the next evening for 


supermarket. they were disbelievers. I still would 


Bare sah t AN E e ak ett ag y rather have witnesses with me if she 
d were to come back again. 


came in who looked to be in her early ; i 
thirties. She was wearing a gray dress The next evening, my buddies and I 
that was badly torn and matted to her awaited the appearance of this woman. 


She appeared in the same dress she wore 
the previous three times I saw her. The 
only thing I noticed different, was the 
smell of decay coming from the direction 
from which she was standing. The lady 
once again took a bottle of milk and left. 
My buddies and I secretly followed her. 
We followed her silently but we knew 
where she was headed before she even got 
there. The graveyard. The graveyard that 
consists of headstones form veterans to 
Calvary men. My buddies were as fright- 
ened as I was but we persisted on follow- 
ing her. The woman disappeared by a 
freshly dug grave. The grave said a 


woman and a child were buried there af- 
ter having died of pneumonia. We were 
stunned by her disappearance but de- 
cided to see if something was wrong with 
the grave. We rushed back to my store 
and got three shovels. We then hurried 
back to the graveyard and started dig- 
ging. When we reached the coffin, one of 
my buddies, Tom, opened it. To our sur- 
prise the baby was alive, and lying close 
to the woman we saw in my store. We 
checked but she was positively dead. Be- 
sides the woman, and the baby in her 
arms, were three empty milk bottles. 


Don’t be home 
alone at night 


os t was around six o’clock and 
soy wi ; the Auten family was get- 

a ting ready to go out to eat. 

f Rachael and her husband 
| Steve where trying to get the 
i kids as well as themselves 
ready. 

Steven, the oldest of the three 
children, asked, “Can we go out- 
side and play while you and 
mommy get ready?” 

Steve said, “Okay, as long 
you don’t get dirty.” When Steve and Rachael where 
finished they called for the children, but when the 
children got there they where all dirty. Rachael and 
Steve were so angry that they decided to leave the 
children at home and go out to eat without them. 

Later that night there was a big thunder storm and 
the children where still alone. Suddenly they heard a 
loud knock on the door. It was repeated over and over. 
The children were still alone. Suddenly they heard a 
loud knock on the door. It was repeated over and over. 
The children began whimpering. A loud voice said, 
“Who’s here on this dark and stormy night? I am very 
hungry.” 

The children panicked and ran and hid, Steven, un- 
der the bed, Jessie, under the table, and Jami, in the 
grandfather clock. 


By ~~ y 
JAME LIKENS | 
JOHN SEIFERTS CLASS 
West Vico 


Hich ScHootr 


The voice repeated, louder 
this time, “Who’s here on this 
dark and stormy night? I want a 
little girl or boy for supper.” 

The door was kicked open and 
the snarling beast charged in. 
It’s teeth were like long knives 
and saliva dribbled from it’s 
mouth. 

It started for the kids, Steven 
first. It took him in his arms and 
went to get Jessie. He picked her 
up and took her along with 
er out into the woods to his 
air. 

Jami was still hiding in the 
grandfather clock. The house 


was quiet, so she crept out to see 
who was there. As soon as she 
walked into the bedroom she 
heard a noise. She got scared so 
she curled under the bed. 

Then Steve yelled for the kids. 
Jami ran out crying, “It took 
Steven and Jessie?” Steven 
called the police and told them 
everything. The police searched 
for about eight hours until they 
found Jessie’s shoes. It looked 
like someone had been chewing 
on them. Then they found the 
bones. 

Steve, Rachael, and Jami 
where never the same. 


Pray for luck, 
hope to escape 


| ne dark and foggy night 
ee \ I was driving home ot 
ies comm os from my boyfriend’s 


house. The air was 
damp and cold; it had a kink of 


By. /> eerie enclosing feeling, All I 
KRISTIN ALKIRE eee to do was get home 
JOHN SEIFERTS CLASS i hd ol ager 


West Vico 


Biin Scuone Up ahead I could see flashing 


zed Penis. ang I could hear the 
i aint sound ofa train whistle i 
the distance. I accelerated, hoping to get to the iAths 


and i 
Peau hy far away the train was, then maybe go 


But no luck, I was greeted at the tracks by a slow 
moving train. So, I lit a cigarette and sat there in the 
dark, uneasy silence. The train, barely moving 
stopped. The silence was unbearable. 


As I reached to turn on the radio, out of the corner 
of my eye, I saw a figure moving through the tall 
weeds along the road. I could hear the dry leaves and 
twigs crackling under the feet of what ever was out 
there. As I sat there fear over came me. A hundred 
things ran through my mind. 


I tried to convince myself it was 
a dog, or mayb 
deer. But the steps were too heavy. Then I hend X j 


hem of laughter. I could hear the steps more 


It was moving closer! I moved 
quickly to lock the doors and roll 
up the windows. I could feel my 
heart beat in my throat. I could 
hardly breath. 

I got myself together and 
threw my car in reverse. It sput- 
tered and died.I knew in my 
mind it was over for me. I was 
paralyzed with fear. I sat and 
stared at the motionless train, 
too scared too move, too scared 


to cry. 

I suddenly heard the laughter 
again. 

I looked over’ and saw the 
man only a few feet from my car. 
He was just standing there, star- 
ing straight at me. He had on a 
white shirt,.soaked with what 
appeared to be blood. He took a 
few steps toward me. 

Then from behind I saw the 
headlights of another car. The 
man kicked my car, then ran off 
into the thick woods. The train 


was beginning to creep along the 
tracks now. But my car would 
still not start. 

A little old man got out of the 
car behind me walked up and of- 
fered me some help. He fixed my 
car, I thanked him, then drove 
back to Randy’s house. 

When I arrived I told him 
about what had happened. At 
first he did not believe me. But 
when he saw the huge dent in 
the car door, he then believed 
me. 

We went into the house and 
sat down. He picked up the re- 
mote control and turned on the 
television. There on the screen 
was the face of the man at the 
railroad tracks. 

The man had escaped from 
the local mental hospital. He 
was very dangerous. The crazy 
man had murdered two teenage 
girls that night. I could have 
been the third. 


Human blood food 
for evil pumpkin 


here is a legend around the town of 

"i Shoals. It’s about an hour and a half 
' from Salem. Rumor has it, that on this 
stretch of the road, back to Salem, ona 


By night that there is a full moon, or anytime 
Mary Wiess & around Halloween, if you're on the road by 
STACY WEIR yourself, a jack-o-lantern will chase your car 
JOHN SeIFERTS class: down the road. 

West Vico If you ever stop, or a car breaks down, a 


hatchet man will try to chop your head off. The 
pumpkin also tries to kill you, or lead you 
away to a waterfall. If you follow the pumpkin, 
be very careful because there are corpses that walk around and try 
to kill people. 

So be careful because they are after your blood. Our blood is what 
keeps them alive. If you do make it to the waterfall, be especially 
careful that you don’t get too close, or the pumpkin will push you 
ever the edge of the waterfall, and you will be dead quicker than you 

ian yell for help. 
2 So, if you're ever on the road at night, make sure you never travel 


HIGH SCHOOL 


7 5 


yourself. If you do stop, don’t get out of the car until the next day, 
the crack of dawn. 


L] 
i \ n the early 1900's, 
| Ees a young miner 
alg [2 slain on his 
on way home, as he 
f 


crossed a bridge over a 


Ai repair ‘al ~ small creek, in north- 
east Vigo County. The 
NAR. S MRs, | aan) mi yas 
Pj * thought to have been 
aS aie perpetrated by three 
ERRE HAUTE rogues, who mysteri- 
ously disappeared 


“shortly after the discovery of the murder. It 
‘is further believed, the young miner was 
killed for the small amount of money he was 
carrying.'He mistakenly boasted of his mea- 
ger wealth in Baldwin’s Tavern, when the 
suspected scoundrels were present. 
The young miner and Baldwin were 
friends. Baldwin had known the miner's par- 
ents and considered the entire family kind 


and hard-working people. Baldwin had often 
hired the young miner to help with odd jobs, 
whenever the mine was shut down. It was a 
terrible blow to Baldwin, when he learned of 
the fate of such a fine young person. Worse, 
was the fact, a young woman and two small 
girls had tragically lost a husband and a fa- 
ther 
The young miner’s body was buried in a 
nearby cemetery. But, many local residents 
believed then and now, his soul still 
searches the road near the fateful bridge. 
For decades people have reported seeing the 
faint flicker of a light as they near or cross 
the bridge, where the miner was beaten to 
death. , Many believe it is the glow from the 
miner’s carbide lamp, as the he patrols the 
area, awaiting the return of the villain or 
villains who ended his life so deplorably. 

The legend of Ghost Bridge can only be 
surpassed by a visit to the eerie location. For 


Siiani is the glow of miner’s lantern 


when your vehicle rounds the sharp curve, 
where Baldwin’s Tavern stood long ago, you 
will feel an enormous rush of adrenaline. 
Your headlight beams will slowly descend 
from high in the tree tops, until at the bot- 
tom of the hill you can barely detect Ghost 
Bridge. Your sweating palms and knotted 
stomach muscles will signal your frightful 
anticipation of your visit. By the time your 
vehicles as reached the bottom of the hill 
and Ghost Bridge has come into full view 
your heart will be beating as if it will surely 
burst at the spooky thought of seeing the 
haunting light. To actually see the light at 
Ghost Bridge is a tingling experience, to say 
the least. But, all must beware. LEgend 
notes should the miner’s light fall upon your 
face and he mistakes you as his assailant, he 
will unleash his rage of vengeance upon you. 


War still rages 


for some sailors 


im and I went to Vincennes to visit 
p? my family and they told us about 
¢ the Memorial Park on the Wabash 


iver, of the furthest west naval 

. battle of the French and British War. We 
BY drove tot he park and read the bronze 
David ELKINS plaque commemorating the battle. It said, 
JOHN SelFeRTS Crass “This plaque is in memory of the British 
West Vico Captain Shaw, who had the courage to take 
Hich Se on the French troops by himself. His death 

bas dane is a mystery; he either drowned or got cap- 
tured by the French and though his troops 
vowed to find him, they never did.” 

We had a picnic and watched a softball game. That lasted until 
dark. It started getting colder. The moon came out full and bright, 
but soon clouds drifted in with the wind. As we headed back to the 
car, fog rolled in, thick and heavy. We walked faster as we heard a 
blast and men crying in pain. We ran faster and faster. Our hearts 
were beating hard as if they would break out of our chests. The 
screams and cries got louder and louder. 

Kim slipped and fell on the wet grass. I helped her up and the 
screams and cries stopped. Then it got quite and peaceful. All ofa 
sudden an English warship appeared from out of the fog. We could 
see the pale hollow faces of the crew of the warship as they sailed 
up and down the river as if they were searching for something. 

» We ran to the car and headed to my aunt’s house. We woke 
them up and told them what happened; they laughed at us and 
told us to go to bed. We told them over and over, but they never 
did believe us and still to this day they never have. 


„th 


Shortcuts can 
cost your life 


ue was walking home. 


IE She was going to take the 
8 old railroad tracks. It was 
getting really dark out 
ae - and there were no stars in the 
By sky. The moon was the only 


AMY SKELTON 
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thing giving off light. There had 
not been any train on the tracks 
for years. 

They say if you listen really 
close that you can hear a train 


coming and a little girl scream- 
ing. Sue kept thinking about the little girl and the 
train. So she changed her mind. When she got home 
she asked her mother what had happened on the old 
railroad tracks. Her mother said that she would tell 
her. She said, “Okay, mother go a head and start tell- 


ing me.” 


Her mother said, “Well, Sue, this is what hap- 
pened.” Sue sat really still. Her mother started telling 
the story. There once was a little girl named Becky. 

She was coming home from play practice when it 
started to get dark. She usually walked on the high- 
way because she knew how dangerous the railroad 
tracks were, but this night she figured she could get 
home faster by taking the railroad tracks late at 


night. 


When she reached the middle of the tracks, she 
started to hear a train coming and started to run 


across the tracks. 


The train seemed to be get- 
ting closer and closer. It started 
to get louder and louder. The 
next thing Becky knew, the train 
was on top of her, and she was 
gone. 

“Mom, Pm glad I did not go 
across the railroad tracks. I 
would not want that to happen 
to me,” said Sue. 

“Sue, I’m glad you did not ei- 
er. 


They did look for Becky’s body 


TA 


but no one could find her. They 
called the train company but no 
trains were running that night. 
So who knows what happened to 
Becky or the train that night, 
but the legends go on. If you 
walk across the train tracks late 
at night, you can hear the train 
rumbling down the tracks and 
Becky screaming. To this day no 
one really knows what happened 
to Becky. 


Spirits 
often help 


| fs 2 \ ee 
NS ee was 
i an ; ri i i still 


Kap ; i 

Se: i ie . and warm 

ato’ ‘> enough to 
pug : | leave a win- 
E eG ' = dow open 
AM. : P 


near my bed, 
TERRE HAUTE. even though 
pS it was mid 
March. 
r Islept adreamless sleep, a 
deep sleep that comes from a 
hàrd days work. 
"© It was nearly midnight or a 
few minutes after when a sud- 
den voice called my name loudly, 
apd as if right in my ear. 

: My eyes popped open at such 
saM awakening. 

= Upon collecting my thoughts, 
I realized it sounded somewhat 
like my older brother. Evidently 
he had been on a night out and 
needed a place to stay. I called 
out his name at the window, but 
no reply. 

I wasn’t afraid, just wide 
pwake. So I headed for the living 
room to watch a little TV. 

i The next day, I came to the 
tonclusion that the voice, though 
it sounded like my brother’s was 
not quite like his. 

' It finally registered in my 

ad that it was more like my 

ads, and he’d been dead for 24 

years. 

: Upon speaking to my sister- 
ilaw and verifying that my 

rother was home that night, 
Bhe told me it was possibly a 
Warning from my father and I 
bhould check around the house. 
|. Sure enough there was a 
Breen out at my laundry room 
window and definite pry marks 
at the bottom of the window. 
| My dad was warning me and 
my getting up and turning on 
the lights frightened the would 


burelars awav. 


Haunted Valley |. 


On Hallows Eve, take d re if you cross ‘The Bridge’ 


walk in a 

misty fog 

down an 

unfamiliar 

road as 

shadows 
stretch forth cast 
by a sun now be- 
yond the horizon. 
Wind-whipped 
leaves of autumn 
float across my 
path like dying day creatures falling 
through the fog to a night of final rest. 
Pve heard tales of this way, of eerie 
phantoms rumored here on an au- 
tumn’s eve to haunt a traveler passing, 
and of the bridge, aye The Bridge. Yet 
not of the bridge are the tales, but what 
may wait beneath it; that is the legend. 
This, a Hallows Eve, is not the night to 
challenge rumor, for such stories are 
not told without some truth in circum- 
stances or experience. 


Sounds of the night now rise with the 
misty fog. To sort wind sounds from 
those some appoint to haunts would be 
but folly for the ear of mortal man. That 
is how the Legend of the bridge ac- 
counts of it. Yet on I plod, down the 
gravel way into the falling night, listen- 


BY. | 
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Dog’s spirit still faith 


Indiana. It was 


ing not to the sounds I cannot identify, 
nor sorting them from those I know as 
hooting owl and howling dog. 

The bridge is nearer now. The dark- 
ening starlit night engulfs me as I 
search the fog for a clue that the bridge 
is truly there. A frog creaks. Is it be- 
neath the bridge? I hesitate, then move 
forward; my fate is cast for I must pass 
this way and pass the bridge. 

A pair of creatures eyes flash in the 
dark ahead appearing to be well above 
the road beneath my feat. Choking back 
a lump I tell myself, “It’s but a simple 
night creature; perhaps nocturnal rac- 
coon or prowling woods cat roving the 
bridge, seeking much smaller prey then 
I.” I slip more into the night near devoid 
of light. My gravel grinding steps echo 
into the mist that floats above my head. 
Something’s there! What? A bat. But it 
only chases moths and flares off into the 
ebony. 


On I plod. What’s this! My foot is full 
upon it. It is certainly not the gravel of 
the road. It is wooden — a plank of 
wood. I have reached the bridge! I am at 
the bridge; that bridge which, I am told, 
harbors and hides from view eerie 
haunts, spirits, phantoms and ghosts of 
a Hallows Eve. I tremble slightly but 


appeared in their house. It ran to the child 


stank quietly, nearly afraid to breath. 

For anendless moment I am at my 
mind’s limit to recall all known incanta- 
tions that ward off haunts and ghosts 
and demons of all sorts. I take time to 
chant into the depthless darkness those 
remembered. The night, now still but 
for my voice, echoes with my faltering 
speech, instilling a creaking in my 
joints like that in the bridge plank on 
which I stank. The grating sound of the 
bridge plank now supporting my near 
weightless foot roars a warning into the 
night, alerting whatever my lurk below 
that I’m aboard the bridge. 

Then, aa it had a will of its 
own, my other foot steps full upon the 
infamoug bridge. The plank again 
creeks; my fate sealed in the sounding. 
Looking back into the blackness behind 
me, I seareh it for anything that might 
be stalking there. I realize I must pass 
over the bridge, and soon, of darkness 
has fully come. Now fewer stars (and 
those dimmed by the drifting fog) serve 
to light the bridge and the gravel way 
as well. From inside me, from a place I 
know notof, a well of strength rushes to 
my legs and feet. I burst forward 
straightaway, racing into the night, my 
trusted boots slipping on bridge planks 


“1880, telling of a fire that burned the farm- 
and gently clasped her clothing in its jaws “house almost to the ground. The people that 
and proceeded to drag her across the floor. 


lived there at the time had a child that had 
The dog then simply disappeared. This hap- he 


wet with fog, touching them but an in- 
stant with each stride. 

At full gate, the night rushes by; 
then my right foot sinks into the dark 
beneath me, and J tumble headlong into 
the mist. My hands outstretched to 
catch the fall strike nothing. I hear a 
voice (not unlike my own) screaming 
into the night as my mind flashes de- 
monic tortures before me in a flow of 
soul burning fear. Is this the end, my fi- 
nal fall into eternity? 

Slamming into a fog-wet gravel road, 
my flesh tears as my knees and hands 
are ground into the stones. I try to 
break the fall and fear by rolling well 
beyond the bridge. Then, standing fully 
upright, I yell, “Tve crossed it. I crossed 
it on a Hallows Eve — I crossed alone 
on the darkest of nights, with the only 
harm caused by my fearful flight head- 
long into the dark. I crossed the damn! I 
crossed!” 


Brushing off the torn places that 
once were the knees of my jeans, I stare 
back into the black where the bridge 
must be. I hear my voice, much calmer 
now, say aloud, “I knew those were just 
superstitious ramblings about that old 
bridge.” I cursed by phobias and 
laughed at the irrational actions I had 


taken only moments before. 

What’s that? It’s on the bridge, it’s _ 
—hoof beats! I twist my body to face the 
sound. 

From out of the dark and foggy mist 
a beast takes shape. A pale horse like 
creature rears up into the night, kick- 
ing its hoofs up and jerking its head 
from side to side, its irredescent red 
eyes but flashing streaks in the black! _ 
It charges forward. A screaming, head-' 
less, demonic rider shrouded ina bil- | 
lowing cape of blue fire lighting up the- 
night is suddenly astride it. The demon 
wields a 3 foot double-edged sword 
glimmering like a diamond-in the mist, 
dripping red droplets at its tip. 


The unholy pair descend upon the _ 
spot where I stank frozen in total fear. I 
know instinctively their mission is to | 
possess my soul and claim my head as 
trophy. The sword thrusts just as my 
feet, without instruction, deftly move 
me aside. Again and again and again 
the sword is swung and I skillfully 
avoid each thrusting swoop. NO! NO! A 
stabbing pain is felt then nothing more- 
as I watch my body fall away. 

Now there is another tale to tell of 
Hallows Eve, and “The Bridge.” 


ae l the St. Joseph 
EE County area of 


si i I din the burning house. The fam- 
By told to me, as a little pened every night for about four days and een vrappec E 


“5 A ; ' pes ily's faithful Labrador Retriever rescued the 
ee, oe girl, by my father. | the family was naturally quite frightened. it by dragging it to safety. The family 
TERKA aeea A young couple with The fifth day, the father decided to get his was overjoyed that their child had been 


a small daughter 
moved into a charming 
old farmhouse where 
they lived quite hap- 
pily for several 
months. Oceasionally they would catch fleet- 
ing glimpses of a large black Labrador re- 
triever loping around their property. 

One night in early October, as the family 
sat in their living room, the large black dog 


rifle and wait for the dog to return. When 

the dog appeared again, the father was lay- dog, it perished in the blaze. 

ing in wait, but before he could shoot, the è ; 

dog vanished into thin air. } When the present day couple found out 
At that point the couple began to investi- - about this act of heroism, they realized they 

gate the history of the farmhouse hoping to nolonger needed to be afraid. Although the 

learn something that would help them un- ‘dog never appeared inside the house again, 

derstand this terrifying experience. While often in October, they would catch sight of 

looking in the local library, they came across "its apparition in the moonlight and hear its 

an old newspaper article dated October, “melancholy howls carried on the wind. 


‘saved, but despite their efforts to help the 


Don’t go near ‘Midnight Spooks Bridge’ on Halloween 


j nce 
h there 
` wasa 


scarecrow 
By 4 that would 
CHRISTI STEveNs come out only 
Ferre HAUTE. o on Halloween 


or two people that claim they 
saw the scarecrow’s spirit. Oth- 
ers say they saw the live scare- 
crow. 


scarecrow or its spirit, claim now. 
there are screams of people who 


died under the brid ge) It is 11:50 p.m. I am starting 


to see a light flashing in front of 
my car. Uhhh Uhhh fellows this 
is getting pretty spooky! Hours 
go by pretty fast don’t they? 


People who own the bridge, 
named it “Midnight Spooks” 
bridge. I have decided { will try 


The people that saw the spirit 
claim the scarecrow itself has 
been dead for about. 200 years. 


i at midnight. The only place the scarecrow it myself this Halloween. Itis to- Ahhh! 
TESTA Dey There has stands is on a bridge. Everybody night! I am headed toward the — The end and the man lays 
only beenone that says they have seen the “Midnight Spooks” bridge right dead under the bridge. 


Teacher two places at once 


his story was told to 
p ge me by an older neigh- 
mae bor, before he moved 
ARAPE away. He got it from 
By. his father, who attended In- 
P unis diana Normal School, and he 


vouched for its authenticity. 


It seems that Indiana 
Normal School hired a mid- 
dle-aged female teacher of 
English, to give a literature 
course. This woman came 
from a distant big city (I think my neighbor said 
Chicago) and it became clear right away that she 
was very “different.” 


Sometimes, for no apparent reason, she would 
recite poetry to herself and at other times she 
would bring old-looking volumes on mysticism or 
medieval magic to her class and assign the stu- 
dents “busy work” so she could read them. —__ 

Many students felt she was strange or weird 

; and were afraid of her. Some even said she was a 
witch. 


MatTTix-Ecy 
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Accident victim 


| Dp his is the story of one 
| Eve of the vanishing 
} est hitchhikers. 


: Her name is Mary 
a Whales, or some call her 
By Screaming Mary. 
HENRY TAMAR She was killed in India- 
West TERRE HAUTE. napolis in about 1965. 

As she thumbs down a car 
she will vanish before she 
had arrived where she 
wanted to be taken. 

She had traveled all the way from Indianapolis 
to Seelyvile. 


On your way to Seelyville around in the woods 


A. 


One winter day my neighbor's father was doing © 
a literature assignment this teacher wanted done 
during class. He looked out the window of the 
classroom and saw his mysterious teacher walking 


è 


back and forth in the sun outdoors. l 


Just then this teacher approached his desk and ` 
asked him how he was doing. He looked outside ` 
again and the same teacher was still also walking ~ 
back and forth in the sun! He realized a normal 
person couldn’t be in two places at once. 


He tried to be calm as possible and noncha- 
lantly said to her “I see you like to take the sunin *” 
the winter.” s 

She replied “Yes, I think it is a good idea to get ~ 
a little sun now and then.” f 

My neighbor’s father didn’t “let on” that any- 
thing was wrong, but after the class he hurrie 
over to the dean of the school and told him abo 
his experience. 

That week the mysterious teacher was aske 
give up her job, and she was not seen in the vall 
again. 


still hitchhike 


there’s a road called Screaming Mary’s Lane (at 
least some people call it that). 

Well here is how the story starts. 

One cold autumn night my grandpa was on his 
way home from work. He went down the road he 
always went down and he saw a woman with long 
black hair and a long black dress. e 


My grandpa thought she was so young and it 
was so cold he gave her a ride to the graveyard. (It 
was only a half mile away). 

When he got to the graveyard he turned around 
and she had disappeared. 

After it happened he found out she was one of 
the vanishing hitchhikers. 


And that’s the end of my story. 
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was 
only 
one 
re- 


to get 
into 
the gang, and it 
was the one thing 
aba that he was scared 
of most of all. He 
had always wanted in — several of the 
guys he wanted as friends were in — but 
as of yet, he hadn’t cut it. 

Local legend had it that to stick a knife 
into the grave at the stroke of midnight 
was a real rite of passage, an immediate 
trip into manhood, and that is what the 
gang’s members wanted. 


It was the gang’s toughest (he had 
done his own tattoo with a pocket-knife) 
who put it this way: “If you want in, you 
have to stick this (he held up an old, bro- 
ken-bladed butcher knife) into that old 
man’s grave when you hear the midnight 
bells sound at the church. And, you'll do it 
this Saturday night or it’s never.” 


MICHAEL 
LUNSFORD 


SO NOT CIRCULATE ~ 
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the graveyard at midnight 


REFERENCE ` 


“Oh,” he added, “Td watch my legs if I 


were you. The old man might just reach 


up and take a swipe at you.” The “tough 
guy” walked away with a satisfied grin on 
his face. “Don’t look back,” he cackled. 


quirement The week crawled by, but Saturday 


night came soon enough. At about eleven 
the boy was standing outside the old iron 
gate in the cold air of late October, a half 
mile from town and his own warm bed. 

But he wasn’t cold. Beads of sweat 
trickled down his back, and his hands 
were clammy. ` : 

“This is ridiculous,” he tried to con- 
vince himself. “I stick the knife. I walk 
away. I’m in. Simple.” But it took him the 
full hour to build up his courage and walk 
through the creaking black fence that 
separated him from being just average or 
a member of the toughest gang in town. 

He wandered around a while between 
tombs and headstones, wilted flower ar- 
rangements and the dew-covered flags of 
the veterans. He superstitiously side- 
stepped the graves. 

.He found it in the pale moonlight, a 
simple mound of dirt with an aged, 
chipped limestone marker, and he quietly 


wondered if the old man could smell his 
fear six feet under. “But HE IS six feet 
under,” he muttered. He pulled the knife 
out from under his leather jacket, the 
blade catching a glimmer of moonshine. 

With a determined exhale he knelt 
over, his eyes focused where his feet 
edged up to the swollen earth. He could 
smell the scent of death, he thought, but 
whatever the old mar was like when 
alive, or what he looked like now, wasn't 
his concern. The old man couldn’t hurt 
him. He had to get this thing done and go 
meet his buddies. - j 

It was then that he heard the first peal 
of the old church clock. By the sixth strike 
he had the blade shoulder level. By the 
tenth he held it above his head (he ner- 
vously laughed, thinking of a similar 
scene in an old late show. All he needed 
now was a good, thick fog!). With the 12th 
strike he brought the knife down hard 
near his boot and into the soil. 


It was done. Simple. Easy. He was in! 
He stood upright, smiled in relief, caught 
a deep draft of cool breeze, chuckled and 
began to almost skip away as he took his 
first step across the grave. 


ort ney 5 


But as he moved, he felt it: a tug, a 
hard pull, a cold hand, that sent a 
shiver up his spine, and a nightmare to 
his mind’s eye. The boy dropped dead, 
face down, across the old man’s grave. 


By one o’clock the gang was gone. They. 
knew he’d chicken out. The tough guy 
said he planned on letting everyone know 
that the punk had “chickened out,” hadn't 


even shown up. 


The cemetery caretaker, a gray- ye a 
skinned, bent old soul, found him the 
next morning. The body was as cold and 
as pale as any he’d seen. The boy seemed 
to have a scream left in his throat. 

“What was it this time?” the caretaker 
wondered. Another drug overdose? An- 
other messy suicide over a lost girlfriend? ' 


But there was no blood, no bullet hole 
either. The coroner called it “heart fail- 
ure.” Others found it odd that there was 
an old butcher knife running through the 
kid’s pant leg, pinning his rolled upjean 
cuff to the grave! 


See “Haunted Valley,” Pages 


Ye who enters 
is forever lost 


risty, a 15-year-old giri, 


ae was walking down a 
è long, dark, old street. 
er footsteps echoed 
By : throughout the neighborhood. ' 


Her hands were deep in her 
pockets, and she could see her 
breath in the cool fall air. 
“What am I doing?” She 
thought. Kristy had taken a 
dare to go to an old, supposedly- 
haunted house, and stay there 
alone, all alone, on Halloween night. Memories 
rushed through Kristy’s head. When she was only 6 
years old, she had gone into this house. Someone, or 
something, had grabbed her. The last thing she heard 


TIFFANY POWERS 
TERRE HAUTE 


- was that laugh. That horrible laugh that sounded like 


it came from the graveyard. 


“Stupid, stupid, stupid, Kristy thought. “I 
shouldn’t have taken that dare.” She heard footsteps. 
She turned around... but no one was there. 


A few moments later she found herself at the 
house. It was tall, with black shutters and an eerie 
green light glowing in the attic window. Kristy took a 
deep breath. She walked inside. 


There were cobwebs everywhere. The furniture was 
now antique an they were covered with white sheets. 


See “Lost,” Page cs) 
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Madge’s spirit 
inhabits home 


n the late sixties, my family 
moved into an old farm 
house near Marshall. Our 
landlords were Mr. and 
By Mrs. Hockett, an old couple who 
Hotty had lost their only daughter to a 
rea serious disease many years ago 
eh bey RIGHT while they occupied the house. 
TERRE HAUTE- They would tell us stories of 
Madge and how she had been 
engaged to be married and live 
with her husband in this house 
when she suddenly died before she could say “I do.” 

My family and I believe she still roams the house in 
which she had so many hopes and dreams for the fu- 
ture. 

It all began one Sunday morning when my mother 
awoke to her name being called; “Rita, Rita,” in a soft 
comforting voice. 

Mother sat up in bed and listened; “Rita, Rita,” she 
heard as she searched the house looking for the per- 
son behind the voice. Finally my mother realized that 
she had overslept and needed to wake up the family to 
attend church that morning. My mother sat back and 
thought to herself; was it Madge? 

One day when my mother had finished hanging the 
laundry out to dry on the clothes line in our back yard, 
we all piled in the car for a trip to town. 


See “Madge,” Pag ca > 
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Do the dead 
really live? 


he Hollywood movie 
L “Poltergeist,” popular- 
i ized, the theory that the 
By wrath of the dead can be 
VAN manifested upon the living. 

The unknowing family moved 
WINKLE Doug into a house built upon a grave- 
TERRE HAUTE yard. A series of nightmarish 
hauntings including “the disap- 
pearance of their young daugh- 
ter,” as well as “the horror of 
ghostly specters,” eventually 
drove the family from their home. 

The movie was fiction. However, it is possible that 
a haunting on the scale of the fictional movie actually 
happened. If all logical explanations are put aside, 
events similar to those did occur in the sleepy rural 
town of Lewis. 

The two story frame house with its wide veranda, 
bright whitewashed facade, and curving staircase, 
was considered a grand achievement form the Chriss- 
man family. 


Unbeknownst to Curt Chrissman a small family 
graveyard had stood in silent tribute to life’s passing 
on the land where his new home now stood. 


The former owner of the land in his haste to ac- 
quire money had removed, the tom 


es. 
oo 
See “Dead,” page ca `) 
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Kristy began to explore the 
rooms. She went into the library. 
The shelves wefe filled with en- 
cyclopedias, and there were sev- 
eral chairs and a desk. She stud- 
ied the desk for awhile, and she 
could swear she saw a book float 
across the room. She looked 
around, but saw nothing out of 
the ordinary. Kristy had a funny 
ge: in her stomach, so she 
eft. 

Most of the door led to closets. 
Nothing seemed weird about 
them, but every time she closed 
the door she could swear she 
heard the sound of fall leaves be- 
ing swept off of the porch. 

She found the laundry chute. 
She looked down, and saw hun- 
dreds, no thousands of bodies, ly- 
ing there, moaning, calling for 
help. Kristy jumped. 

“This is getting too weird for 


me,” she though. She found the 
bedroom and laid down on the 
bed. “Maybe I'm going crazy,” 
she mumbled. She Moked at the 
carpet, and she could swear she 
saw a bloodstain on it. She 
rubbed her eyes and it disap- 
peared. 

She tried to sleep, but that 
laugh sounded in her head. Sud- 
denly she jerked up. There was a 
man standing at the foot of the 
bed. He pointed at her. 

“Ye that enters, spirit will 
not,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” Kristy 
said. Suddenly he laughed. That 
awful, awful laugh that haunted 
her for years. 

The next thing Kristy knew, 
she was at the bottom of the 
laundry chute. A woman was 
staring at her. 

“What did that man mean by 


Madge è Continued from Cl 


While we were out it had 
rained, and mother was worried 
about her laundry. 

When we arrived home that 
afternoon, we found all the laun- 
dry dry, neatly folded and placed 
in clothes baskets on the back 
porch. We called many friends 
and neighbors to thank 
whomever did this friendly deed. 
No one ever admitted to it. We 
asked ourselves, was it Madge? 

My older sister also experi- 
enced things like clothes hang- 
ers jangling in the closet and 
sounds of footsteps on the 
wooden staircase leading to the 
second floor where she and my 
other sister shared a bedroom. 


They both had the same feeling 
of a person sitting down on their 
beds. Was it Madge? 

My father sometimes would 
sleep on the living room couch at 
night. One evening as my 
mother sat crocheting in front of 
a window hat looked out onto a 
large enclosed porch, she was 
startled by my father when he 
awake suddenly and said, “Who 
is that woman standing in the 
window? Was it Madge?” 

I had my first encounter one 
sunny afternoon while I played 
in our front yard. 

Across the highway, and 
down a few yards was an old oak 
tree where my sisters and I 


Dead e Continued from Cl 


He sold the cleared land to 
Curt without thought of the dead 
whose sacred resting place had 
been desecrated. 

As soon as the Chrissman 
family settled in strange and un- 
explainable things began to hap- 
pen. A fire glowing brightly in 
the drawing room lit by some un- 
seen hand; disembodied faces 
their countenance. frozen in hor- 
ror, looked out of gilt-framed 
mirrors mounted on the walls. 

The strange occurrences were 
sifilar only in the Yact that 
mathing seemed to hapen un- 
less Nathaniel, the Chris . 
young son, was 


of 


ans 


terror in Nathaniel’s bedroom 
where the walls seeped fetid wa- 
ter and screams of a ghostly ori- 


‘gin shook the house, Nathaniel 


was moved to a cot in the parlor. 

The families struggle came to 
a climax during a blinding snow- 
storm in 1903. 

The Chrissman’s were awak- 
ened by Nathaniel’s cries for 
help. Nathaniel’s terrified 
screams seemed to be coming 
from outside the house. 

Curt, grabbed his shotgun 
and ran barefoot into the frigid 
night. Nathaniel’s footprints 


\ ended upbruptly 20 feet from the 
‘house. Curt could hear his son’s 


Ye that enters, spirit will not?” 
Kristy asked. 

“Whoever enters, enters only 
as a body... their soul is left be- 
hind. He takes your soul, sells it 
to the devil himself, and one 
days hopes to take over the 
world,” she said. 

“How do I get out of here?” 
Kristy asked. 

“You can’t. You’re stuck here 
forever, forever, forever, forever . 
..” The words faded away. 

“Kristy? Kristy, wake up,” her 
brother said. 

“Huh?” 

“It’s okay. You were just hav- 
ing that dream again. Your eyes, 
they look weird. Almost as if the 
center was fire.” 

“Jake, Pm not so sure that 
was a dream.” 


would sometimes play. Some- 
thing caught my eye, it was a 
young woman wearing a long 
white flowing dress. I stared in 
awe at this beautiful woman. 
She seemed to be in a strange 
fog and she was waving at me, it 
was all in slow motion. I blinked 
and she was gone. I thought to 
myself; was this Madge? 

We all thought that Madge 
was somehow watching over the 
family. We were never really 
frightened, just astonished by 
the strange happenings that 
went on in the old farm house on 
Highway 59. 

Based on a true story. 


cries becoming fainter but no 
sign was seen of the boy. Al- 
though a massive search was 
conducted, Nathaniel was never 
to be seen again. 

The Chrissman’s and their 
daughter abandoned their 
dream house and moved back to 
Jasonville. The house which had 
held their dreams and hopes had 
won, they left never to return. 

Today the legend of the house 
lives on. The house itself stands 
as a crumbling, sitent, monu- 
ment to lost hopes and dreams. 
However, the qwegtign lingers 
“Do the dead w agst the 
living?” ` y 


BY 
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was al- 
ways told 
“Don’t go 
near the 
river at 
night.” 
And over 
the years I 
have come to be- 
lieve it. Pve seen 
hobos shy away 
from sleeping along 
it’s banks. People have told of sights of 
arms floating among the debris on the 
current, but no officials can confirm these 
stories. Others have seen blood in the 
moonlight. For this river that flows 
through the town as gentle as a breeze in 
the daytime, turns to a different sort on 
one night a year. 
It is told that worse sights appear on 
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this night, but these are but rumors, also. 
And on that night the shutters of all are 
closed and locked and only the foolhardy 
stray out into the night. 

The high-pitched screams of the night 
along these banksis enough to turn all 
residents’ blood to ice if heard. It is said 
that the river turns red on that night, 
that the dead rise out of their graves to 
pay homage to the great river, that an an- 
cient an rhythmatic, satanic rite is per- 
formed on its banks that any wayward 
soul who accidentally wanders upon the 
sight becomes the next victim of the river. 
And among the midst of this riotous be- 
havior, the King of them all appears — 
non other than the devil himself makes 
his appearance. 

It is said that the river then turns 
green — a ghastly green more like of 
slime than the color most associated with 


LM 


f 


rivers. And that it takes all inhabitants 
within reach ofits wake — alive, dead, 
ghost, ghoul, those of the grave and those 
of the town and renders them into itself. 

Rampaging, roaring onward it goes, its 
growing tentacles reaching ever so far to 
grasp hoses and buildings. It turns a gory 
color somewhat between an orange-brown 
to muddy red to a gray-yellow-purple glop 
that seems to ooze toxic vapors — de- 
stroying all within breathing distance. 
Then, as suddenly as it has risen it slows, 
asif aiina its greed for the taking, only 
to round the bend and rise to a roaring 
crescendo of new rage — “A city lies 
ahead.” Its inhabitants have no time to 
leave their home, or belongings behind 
before it is upon fhem. 

Taking their lives, homes and all with 
it, the river plunges on, its greed un- 
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ARpA except on Halloween 


quelled. It would go onward for more de- 
struction, but for one small factor — a 
creeping feeling of light — a glimmer on 
the east horizon. Thus quelling the river, 
slowing its course, calming its needs. Its 
speed thus slowed, the king of demons 
takes his leave, spiritual ghosts from the 
graves return to their on its mad flight. 
Comes the dawn, and with it the river is 
calm and peaceful and serene as a normal 
river should be. 

So, take a warning never to venture 
near this river on that one night, that 
ghastly, ghoulish night, that night of the 
dead — HALLOWEEN NIGHT. 


See “Haunted Valley,” 
Pages D2, D3, D5 
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Murder victim forever bound to prison 


ve never really 
g 7 believed in 
: ghosts. Actu- 
ally, there was 
never much I was 
scared of. My friends 
called me a tomboy, 
and I was basically 
fearless. Until I moved 
to Lexington, Ky. 
Having lived in 
West Terre Haute all 


4 of my life, I enjoyed the thrills of the “big 

i city.” It amazed me that you could shop at 
$ midnight and skating at 2 a.m. To me Lex- 
; ington was a dream come true. That idea 

i lasted about a month. 


It wasn’t the city’s fault, really. I was just 
homesick. We had moved onto a federal res- 
ervation, because my father worked for the 


prison system. 

The reservation was just what you'd ex- 
pect. Like an Indian reservation, many fami- 
lies found their homes there. At least one 
member of every family worked at the 
prison. It didn’t bother me, living by the 
prison and it’s nearby graveyard. 

That is, until I met Matt Richer. Matt had 
lived on the reservation about three years. 
Matt was the one who first told me the story 
of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was the wife of a former wife of 
the prison. She was 15 when a car wreck 
confined her to a wheel chair. Legend has it 
that one night while she was home alone, 
her house was broken into. Elizabeth was 
shot once in the head. She died minutes 
later in her own bloody mess. No one was 
ever convicted of her murder, but that didn’t 
matter. 


Elizabeth hadn’t gone anywhere. 

Sure she was dead, but her spirit stayed 
behind. J¢stayed on the reservation to pro- 
tect its new renters from similar tragedy. 

How do 1 know this is true? How else 
would explain your bath water being ran 
when noone is at home but you, and you 
know you didn’t turn it on. 

How else would you explain beds that 
make themselves? How else would you ex- 
plain a television that turns itself on? Yes 
these things really happened at the War- 
dens house. 

I know. I babysat there. At night, all by 
myself. 

If you don’t believe me, you can call any- 
one on the reservation or myself. Someone 
somewhere still always answer the phone, 
andif your lucky, sometimes it’s Elizabeth. 


Friendly Spookie Pookie meant no harm 


aN nce upon a 
f \ time, down a 
dark haunted 
lane, there 
\ were trees that looked 
Bx 3 } gre goblins every- 
T. JeNAINGs | ees 
Nees At the end of the 
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lane there was a house 
four stories high. In 
the house lived a ghost 
in the attic. He was 
Pookie the Spookie and he wasn’t mean or 
friendly, just a little bit spooky. 


One Halloween night Pookie thought he 
would fly around and scare some kids a little 
bit. 

He went down the lane to town and the 
kids couldn’t see him. 

The first kids he came to were a witch and 
a skeleton, whose names were Jason and 
Jessica Hall. 

The kids were knocking on Miss Miller’s 
door. Just as she opened the door Pookie 
screamed Boo! He really scared them. Miss 
Miller told them how rude they were for 
screaming Boo! She thought it was the kids 


doing it. The kids ran and hid real quick. 

Then Pookie felt bad about what he had 
done. He went to the graveyard and sat ona 
grave. When he did, all the goblins came out 
of the graves and started making noise. 

' Pookie ran home and went to sleep. The 
next day was his birthday. He was 2 years- 
old. He flew downstairs and there were his 
friends. 

The goblins from the graveyard had a 
birthday cake and lots of fun. He lived hap- 
pily ever after in the Haunted House at the 
e 


nd of the lane! 
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The voice 
of doom 
may call 


nce 
upon 
a 
time, 
there was an 
BY old lady who 
JEFF NORTON lived in an 
MEADOWS old house. 
ELEMENTARY TE noae 
SCHOOL anogkyr Tt 


was white. There were vines 
growing on it and trees sur- — 
rounded it. An old dog lived 
there, too. 

One night the dog was chas- 
ing a ball, and it rolled into the 
bathroom. The dog began to 
bark. A voice said, “Come into 
the attic. I have a bone for you.” 

So, the dog followed the voice 
up the dark stairway to the attic. 
The voice got louder and louder 
and louder. The dog ran to the 
voice and was burned up. All 
that was left was his bones. 

The old lady came to the attic 
looking for her dog. When she 
saw the bones she had a heart 
attack and died. The next day, 
the police came to the house, but 
all they found were bones. 


Where are the brave? 


n an eerie, dark October night, 
tt O I believe, it was Halloween 


x eve, 
A legend that was thought a 


Gone is Batman’s ghost; | 
Mr. Bud, Miss Lean marry | 


twas ghostly hands on his shoulder. 


a One day, he saw Batman’s oe myth 
dusty, skeleton. “He punched me,” said By By all around . . . was seen. 
; ba Mr. Bud. “But, it didn’t hurt me Sue-Lee a sie a a te ghostly, 
ay. Dat- very much.” Everyone was | HOOPINGARNER j , 
a man had Pi and left tds, except for ro i H His eyes would glow, like fire, 
RYAN COOPER died in Mr. Bud. Miss L dhi ERRETIAUTE In the darkness, of the night. 
MEADOWS 1930. It Fe OO ee On ee | He rode a silver, shadowed horse, 
ELEMENTARY was the friend, Axel. They went to the That glided upon the air; 
RM $ year 1943. USEUM to get some old weap- And a misty fog, that followed them, 
ZIRD Mr. Bud °°: They had a whip, a gun, and Was always seen . . . somewhere. 
Aral- 4 sword. The skeleton was in the Now with a full moon rising, 


man in our city, Ryanstown. He 
has saved several people in our 
town. One time he saved Miss 
Lean, his girlfriend, from a fire 
at her house. Another time a 
ghost of his father came into his 
house, but he wasn’t scared a 
bit. He even let his father put his 


graveyard. 

Mr. Bud, Miss Lean and Axel 
attacked the skeleton. All that 
was left of Batman’s skeleton 
was a pile of dirt. Soon everyone 
came back to town for the big 
wedding of Mr. Bud and Miss 
Lean. 


Brave children use lemon 
juice to kill monster 


nce 
upon 
a 
By time, 
| some kids 
KEITH SEARS went toa 


MEADOWS house. It was 


ELEMENTARY haunted. One 
SCHOOL boy went in 
the haunted 
house. The 
boy saw a monster. The mon- 
sters chased the boy. 


The boy went to the other kids 


and told them what happened. 
The kids said, “Lets go to your 
house and get the Super Soaker 
100. We will go get that mon- 
ster!” 

The kids went to their houses 
and got their squirt guns. They 
filled them with lemon juice. 
They found the monster an 
squirted him in the eyes. 

The monster ran and fell ina 
trap. The monster is dead be- 
cause the boys killed it. 


The voice can kill you 


ne around, and she did not see any- 
Oz thing. Then she ran into the 
an house and gota. gum 
lat oild The woman locked all the 
ee woman was windows. She ran upstairs. 
By in her garage A voice said, “I can see you.” 


DARIVS COMER and she 
MEADOWS heard a voice. 


z it 
ELEMENTARY It ae 
SCHOOL CATE SCE 
you. 


The old woman turned 


It started to rain the next day. 

The old woman was never 
found. 

When you go past the house, 
you can hear a voice saying, “I 
can see you.” 


Bats more than animals 


nce 
ge () upon 
t a 
’ time, 


A there was a 
vampire’s 
ISAIAH BATSON house. 
MEADOWS It opened. 
ELEMENTARY. Abat flew 
soho over my head. 


Iran home. 


I saw the bat in my bed. He 
tried to bite me. Then he turned 
into an old man. He had sharp 
teeth. 

We jumped out the window, 
and he turned back into a bat. I 
shut the window, and I ran 
downstairs. 

My mom was standing there, 
putt she had turned into a bat, 
too! 


Transparent figures rose; 

Through the night, in the darkness, 
His story then, was told. 

“On Halloween night,” he bellowed, 
Pll ride your streets to see 

Who has courage, who has not... 

Are there none of you brave enough 
To face me? 

For until I find the right one, 

Who can set my spirit free, 

Then I shall haunt, and I shall scare you, 
Taking from you what I need. 

There were a few, who faced this demon; 
They disappeared into the night. 

Now let this be a warning, 

As Halloween draws near; 

A legend that was believed a myth... 
A ghost that you should fear, 

And as you go trick-or-treating, 

Keep your eyes upon the skies... 

For a silver, shadowed horse... 

And aman, with burning eyes. 
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By 

ZACK PIERSON 
SHELBURN 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


oé to those who destroy the house} 


here once was a boy. 

He was mean and 

slow. His name was 

Matthew and he was 
a ghost. 

Every Halloween night he 
stayed in a haunted house. 
But one day in October some 
people destroyed the house. 
So Maniac Matthew tried go- 
ing somewhere else, but he 
couldn't. 


He had been cursed with a spell that reinforced 


Fright lies beneath the graveston A QÈ 


TRAVIS KENNECKE 
SHELBURN 
ELEMENTARY 

i SCHOOL 


| 
| 
| 
By 
| 


By 
CHEVON DEAR NE 
SHELBURN 


ELEMENTARY Aa 


SCHOOL 


t was house in the graveyard. And by Joe’s grandpa said that on 

two that house was a stone sticking Halloween night all the ghosts I$ 

days up out of the ground that said, in the graveyard will come out 

elore “Ghost.” and play games and other tric 

Halloween The boy went to his dad and on them. 
and ee. g said, “Do you know why the And it did happen to Joe. Oxf 
was riding stone by the house by the grave- Halloween night that is why it 
Phebe yard says ghost on it? says ghost on it. 
and saw “No, I don’t” And inside there is the ghos 
this So the boy went to his that they captured a long time 
haunted grandpa. ago. 


| Little Sara just wants to play with friend 


nce upon a time there 
was a friendly ghost 
named Sara. Sara was 
a nice little girl as a 
ghost. Sara wanted to play with 
little boys and girls but they 
would run away from Sara 
when Sara asked the little boys 
and girls to play. 
The little boys and girls went 
to hide under the bed, under 


the stairs, in closets with the door shut, in the 


that he had to be in that house or he had to be de- FR. tag 
stroyed. U Sata Me 
So when the Duke came to take him away, he [iia 
said “I will give you three days to rebuild your life ee 
or l'Il have to destroy you. It’s in my contract.” And jj 
with that he was off. 
Day one: Maniac Matthew couldn't figure out. ffa 
Day Two: Maniac Matthew figured out what theq™ 
Duke said and built a house. ae 
Day Three: He made it spooky and when the 
Duke came back he was impressed, so Maniac 
Matthew lived happily ever after. a 


eed 


ne 


j 
i 
i 


hamper and even in a tree. They even hid on thg 
monkey bars, on the roof and in tall weeds in th 
woods. 

Sara was a nice friendly ghost but the people 
did not like her at all. So Sara sat at the railroa¢ 
tracks crying for somebody to play with. A little 
boy and girl came out to play with Sara. Sara w 
happy to have friends. 

Their mom and dad liked Sara. So Sara came 
over after school everyday. Sara and the little b 
and girl played hide-and-go-seek. 


all got killed. 


Aargh! Saturday 
Night Fright 


t was an 
| ee 
weiner 
roast. 
By Then it 
TIFFANY WILSON oe into a 
SHELBLIRN Night Fa ght 
ELEMENTAR Y We went on a 
SCHOOL haunted ride. 
‘ We 


stopped at a graveyard and my 
sister started to cry. Then we 
went on a narrow bridge the 
truck died. 

My dad went into a cornfield 
and came running out screaming 
and scared us all to death. Since 
we were all so scared we came 
home. 

I can’t wait until the next 
haunted ride. 


Graveyard 
holds terror 


ct. 30, 
1992 
on Hal- 


loween night, 
we were ata 


By 


graveyard 
JARROD and there 
SHELBURN were holes in 
ELEMENTARY the ground 
SCHOOL and we were 

frightened 


and we went home. 

Mon tried to call the police 
but the wires were cut and we 
heard a sound upstairs and they 


- 


BRAND! STANIFER 
SHELBURN 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


worse. 


*t leave the kids he hates 


ne time there lived an old man ats 
the road from me his name was Gus, ~ 
DIE 
l _ He lived by a lot of children. Gus — 


‘hated children. 

One day Gus died. Everybody kind of 
missed him, but the children were happy. The 
next day we went to his funeral. 

Four days later I heard a moaning and 
groaning from outside. I went outside but I 
didn’t see anything. At night the noise got 


The noise was so loud I couldn’t sleep. I knew it was Gus’s ghost 
when he said,“I’m back to haunt you.” : 
Every night Gus roams through the streets moaning, groaning, 


and taking things from children. 


It’s been 20 years and Gus is still haunting the kids. 


Poor Debra really was brave 


nce 
there 
was 
: a 
By p mansion that 
CHRISTOPHER |: was haunted. 
THOMPSON One day a 
SHELBURN group of kids 
ELEMENTARY were in front 
TK of the old 
SCHOOL . 


mansion 
laying baseball. Debra hit the 
all and it went in the and 
crashed through the window of 
the mansion. They all got mad at 
Debra. 


Jeff said, “Good going, Slick 
Rick, go get it.” 

Debra said, “Okay, I will.” Ev- 
erybody was amazed by Debra 
by being brave enough to go in. 

Two or three minutes later 
Debra came out the door with no 
ball in her hand and the palest 
face you could think of. 

She said,“I...Isawa 
G-G-G-Ghost.” And she dropped 
dead at their feet. 

No one has found the ball or 
went in to this day except brave 
Debra. 


e bd e 
Is Mr. P.J. spirit really nice? 
A n Oct. 30, a group of kids went trick- 
Ù or-treating, on a haunted street. 
(UJ On a big hill there was a haunted 
house and in this haunted house there 
was another house. In this house there was a 


By 

JENNIFER SCHOFIELD 
SHELBURN 
ELEMENTAR \ 
SCHOOL 


spirit, it was the ghost of Mr. P.J. He was nice 
and everyone like him. 

One day he let the group of kids come inside 
of his house. They looked around and they saw 
that the house wasn’t spooky. 

So the next night, Oct. 31, the kids decided 


to go soaping houses. Well since they saw that 
Mr. P.J.’s house wasn’t haunted they decided to soap the house next 


to his. 


Ever since that night no one has ever found the kids and'no one 


knows who took them. 


The cat may be your friend 


nce 
upon a 
time 


there stood a 


By big three 
story white 
BEA SEFEIK house upon a 
SHELBURN me top. A 
ghost was in 
eo ala half of the 
a basement 


and a graveyard in the other 
half. It was an old home. 
Everyone who died there 


came back to life as big black 
cats. 

The people saw the cats and 
took the cats to the cat shelter 
but left before they got there the 
cats had walked out of the cages. 

All the cats except one es- 
caped. They went back to the 
house. 

The cat and it’s owner lived 
happily ever after. 

That house is still standing 
there to this day. 


Rain brings out the brain eaters 


: s,s olan 7 neeina > 
re ort ie 
Kaiet yard 
: there was an 
By i old haunted 
T E A l pond back in 
N HARMON the woods. 
SHELBLURN It rained 
ELEMENTARY iiy peny 
SATR ays, an 
e a then the pond 
raised and raised until the whole 
graveyard was flooded. 


And on Halloween night all 
the people in the graveyard 
started getting out of their 
graves and yelling I want brains! 

And then all the people 
started swimming up from town 
to the graveyard. And then all 
the brain eaters ate the peoples 
brains. 

And three weeks later the wa- 
ter went down and from that day 
on it was peaceful. 
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Hfunted Valley* 


he went. So when we got home it There was a house on a hill 
en ther e Was was a puppy with a sheet over it. that nobody went up to it be- 


it was haunted. 
puppy ghost Hazel’s home DARA ES 


would come and ride her broom 


C reen parenting place at midnight. 


night a Wtwasa 

friend and I dark and 

were out stormy 
Dë playing tricks Halloween HAPPY DAYS 
Mets Las and corning. By night. The Made 
Sot gees So we looked = "> /. people out Permanent... 
RAr ETO behind us RANDI i į trick-or-treat- LAMINATIONS 
Ar. Va and saw a SHELBURN ing looked up AVAILABLE! 
‘sia ghost.Sowe = ELEMENTARY in the sky 


started to run. Sc} OL. and Saw a 


witch named CLASSIFIED 


The faster we went the faster Witch Hazel on a broom. 
____ gg rrr at men 


Ts OCT 30 1994 


Dear spooky 
story readers: 
What youre 
about to 
embark on is 
a Journey 
down the Erie 
Canal as seen 
through the 
eyes of a 
fictitious 
character. 
This tale is 
meant to be in 
the spirit of 
Halloween. 
We hope you 
enjoy it. 


k Folklore (wy) 


By Liz R. Carver 


Tribune-Star 


It was a dark and stormy 
night. 

Bolts of lightning crack- 
led across the Midwestern 
sky, carving trails of bluish 
light into the darkened 
heavens. It was mere 
moments until midnight on 
the eve of Halloween. The 
mother of all storms had 
just begun. 

A drowning rain burst 
from the clouds and poured 
onto all that existed in and 
around Terre Haute, the 
worst-smelling city in the 
world. 

A stench rose from out of 
the old, dried-up Erie Canal 
bed on the south end of 
Terre Haute — the site of Terre Haute’s 
legendary date with Halloween destiny. 


This was “Stinky’s” revenge. 
AROR 


Many years ago, Stinky, a bulging-eyed, 
frog-like hobo traveling by the light of the 
moon along the banks of the Erie Canal, 
found his way into the friendly city of 
Terre Haute. 

Along his tiresome journey, Stinky had 
been hissed at by slinky black cats. He 
had been chased by teeth-gnashing dogs. 
And he had been laughed at by mean-spir- 
ited residents of the towns he had passed 
through. 

He traveled by moonlight so people 
would not see him and taunt and tease the 
frog-like man. 

It was nearly light, and Stinky had put 
a full night of traveling behind him. 

At Stinky’s feet was Vladimir, his faith- 
ful canine companion, 

“Ohhh, it'll be nice in Terre Haute,” 
Stinky exclaimed in his froggy voice to 
Vladimir as the two neared the city. “I 
have heard such wonderful things about 
this grand city.” 

‘Vladdy,’ as Stinky called him, had 
joined the froggy hobo years earlier as 
Stinky passed through one of the towns 
along the canal. 

One day, the pooch, homeless and love- 
less, began tagging along as the old man 
hop-walked down the canal bank. 

The dog, who suffered from a bad case 
of halitosis, was shy. 

Each time Stinky looked back, the 
hound would look away, pretending to 
point out prey to an invisible hunter. 

Finally, when the scraggly dog realized 
Stinky wasn’t going to chase him.away, he 
joined his new friend’s side. Stinky was 
glad to have a friend. 

“How ’bout that, Vladdy? We’ve finally 
come to a friendly town. We'll be welcomed 
here,” Stinky said to his dog as the two 
outsiders lumbered along. The old frog- 
man smiled widely. 

“Rarff!” Vladimir answered. 

They usually traveled by moonlight — 
but this night was different. 

Because Terre Haute was such a friend- 
ly town, they decided to take a short nap 
and awaken with the morning sun so they 
could make new friends of the townspeo- 
ple. 


Sa aa 


Just outside the 
city limits, the 
wart -covered hobo 
and his scraggly 
dog yawned and 
stretched out 
under the branch- 
es of a budding 
coffee-bean tree. 

“Tomorrow we 
shall make Terre 
Haute our home,” 
Stinky said happi- 
ly. “Sleep well, my 
friend. Rrrrrbit.” 

«Thb two laid 
theif heads on a 
moss-covered rock, 
and soon were 
snoring loudly. 
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Stinky went to 
sleep peacefully, 
but his dreams 
haunted him. 

In his dreams, 
black cats and 
teeth-gnashing dogs jumped out of the 


tree at him and Vladimir, and people wav- “ 


ing sticks chased them. Stinky finally 
awoke in a sweaty panic when he felt 
something poking his ribs. 

“We got ’yer dog,” said a milky-faced 
man who was holding a long stick. 

“Whaaaa. . .? Viaddy? Where’s Vlad- 
dy? Why did you take him?” Stinky 
belched out at the man. 

“He'll make us a good worker. Put him 
to work chasing prowlers away at night. * 
His bad breath’ll do it. He don’t need to 
even bark,” the mean man said. 

Stinky raised up on his back legs. 
‘Viaddy can’t work,” Stinky began to say. 
“He’s old and tired, like me. Bring Vladdy 
back to me,” Stinky pleaded, his bulging 
eyes crying. 

With that, Stinky leap-frogged as fast 
as his web-toed feet could carry him, away 
from the man and into Terre Haute. 

He hollered left and right for Vladimir. 
‘Vladdy! Vladdy! Where are you, my 
friend?” 

He searched for hours and hours, then 
days, then weeks, searching all the way to 
the south end of town, but no one would 
help Stinky search for Vladimir. The so- 


called “friendly” people of Terre Haute 


would not even talk to him because he was 
dirty, ugly and smelly. : 
In fact, they laughed at Stinky, and 


‘calledhim names, just like the people in 


all the other towns. 

One day, Stinky swore revenge on 
Terre Haute. 

It was Halloween Eve, just before mid- 
night. Stinky went down to the canal. He 
stuck his head in the water and drank and 
drank until the whole Erie canal was as 
dry as a desert. He sat back, patted his 
swollen belly, and began to burp. 

_ He burped out the longest, loudest, 
most smelly belch anyone had ever heard 
or smelled. His burps were so loud and 
thunderous they caused a massive storm 
with wild, howling winds. . 
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From that day on, Terre Haute has 
smelled quite putrid — especially each 
Halloween Eve when Stinky gets his 
revenge by repeating the thunderous, 
smelly, scary storms over and over again. 

Legend has it, after the Halloween 
storms are over, you can hear the bitter- 
sweet belching chirp of a frog-like man 
who sits down on the dried-up canal bed, 
calling out for his friend. 

“Rrrrrbit ... Rrrrrrbit. . .” 


a 


By Barbara Carney * 
Assistant Director, 
Vigo County Historical Museum 


It has been five years since 
Stiffy Green came to live at the 
Vigo County Historical Museum 
where he seems to be quite at 
home. And why not? Even at the 
museum, Stiffy still resides in a 
mausoleum much the same as 
his home for many years at 
Highland Lawn Cemetery. 

The story of Stiffy Green has 
become one of Vigo County’s leg- 
ends, always popular, but espe- 
cially fun to tell at Halloween 
time. Like other legends, this 
one is made up of both fact and 
fiction. 

The story goes that Stiffy 
Green was a pet of the John 
Heinhl family. After his master’s 
death in 1920, the dog sat out- 
side the family mausoleum at 
Highland Lawn Cemetery until 
he died from grief. The surviving 
relatives decided to have him 
stuffed and placed inside the 
tomb next to the master he had 
loved so much. There he sat, 
guarding the tomb and glaring 
out with cold, green eyes. 

The legend even persists that 
Stiffy and his master sometimes 
took strolls together and that 


Historical treasure 


barking and whining could be 
heard throughout the cemetery 
on some late October evenings. 
As the years past, countless 
people traveled to the grave to 
see the dog and master. “Going 
to see Stiffy Green” became a 
part of dating for Terre Haute’s 


Tribune-Staridim Avelis 
Vigo County legend: Stiffy Green now resides in a mau- 
soleum replica inside the Vigo County Historical Museum. 


youth. What better way to 
frighten a girl into your arms 
than to drive to Highland Lawn, 
flash a light into the tomb and 
show her Stiffy’s glass eyes shin- 
ing back. 

Unfortunately, as time went 
on, the cemetery mausoleum 


was vandalized. A bullet passed 
through the glass door and one 
of the dog’s glass eyes was shat- 


tered. It was then that the two 
great grandchildren of John 


- Heinhl, John Fowler of Colorado 


Springs, Colo., and Alice Fowler 
Lewis of Indianapolis made the 
decision to remove the dog from 
the tomb and give it to the His- 
torical Society. 

In 1988, then executive direc- 
tor, David Buchanan, met with 
members of the Terre Haute 
Lioness Club, who took on the 
project of having a replicate 
mausoleum constructed to cre- 
ate the proper atmosphere for 
perpetuating the legend. 
Because the Lioness Club felt it 
so important that the tomb look 
authentic, a transparency was 
made to resemble the stained 
glass window at the back of the 
mausoleum. In the fall of 1989, 
the exhibit of Stiffy Green 
opened at the museum. 

Seeing Stiffy Green is defi- 
nitely worth a visit to the Histor- 
ical Museum. If youre old 
enough to have met Stiffy at his 
cemetery home, come renew 
your acquaintance. The young- 
sters will love being frightened 
as they look through the glass 
doors of his museum home. 


Phone, whiskey 


mrgunity 


in Martin 


Sheet 
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By Dave EEE Foi 


stood sentry 
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Folks used to say Martin Sheets 
was something of an eccentric. 
After all, what kind of a guy would 
put a phone in his mausoleum? 


That’s exactly what Sheets did in 
the family plot in Highland Lawn 
Cemetery at 4520 Wabash Ave. 
before he died in 1926. Local legend 
has it he stashed a bottle of 
whiskey in the mausoleum that 
has two gray pillars beside its 
heavy metal door, now coated with 
a green patina. 

The idea was that if he ever woke 
up he could call a taxi and have a 
drink while waiting for it to arrive. 
Ronald L. Baker, chairman of the 
English Department at Indiana 
State University, has studied the 
case and has collected 11 versions 
of the story from a variety of 
sources. 

However, there’s another twist to 
the story that continues to con- 


found those associated with the- 


of the Wabash Valley 


Sixth in a series 


cemetery to this day. 


“Every so often, flowers are 
delivered to the door of the 
mausoleum,” reports Dorothy 
Allan, former clerk at Highland 
Lawn. “No one has any idea who’s 
putting them there.” 


Allan said she called up all the 
local flower shops to see if they 
knew anything about it and they 
didn’t. “I also called the banks and 
savings and loan places to see if 
there was any kind of trust for the 
Sheets Mausoleum,” added Allan. 
That, too, proved to be a dead end. 

“I Pira APE i I was getting to be a 
pretty good detective on this, but I 
couldn't solve it,” Allan added with 
a smile. 

The most recent flowers on the 
mausoleum door were silk and 
woven into a wreath of leaves. 


Its been many years since the 


phone was in the mausoleum. 
Baker’s book, “Hoosier Folk 
Legends,” said some complained 


about the telephone poles and lines 
strung up to the building and had 
the board of regents take them 
down. 


“The phone was gone when I 
started working out here in 1963,” 
said Bob Haney, an employee at 
Highland Lawn. “Pve heard that 
old man Sheets always wore a 
cowboy hat and was driven around 
by a chauffer,” Haney said. Some 
say he made his money in oil. 


Baker’s book said Sheets sup- 
posedly lived in a large brick home 
where the Goodie Shop now stands 
on Ohio Street near Sevenih 
Street. 


ee 


Phone In Tomb: ? It’s No Rumor 


AUG 1 0 1981 


In the Sth year or so I have read 
in the local newspapers articles deal- 
ing with the subject ‘Did Mort Sheets 
have a telephone installed in his 
mausoleum in Highland Lawn 
Cemetery?” 

The last comment I heard on this 
subject was a commentator on the 
local news telecast on Monday, July 
13, 1981 with a segment dealing with 
area folklore. 

It seems as though all who have 
been dealing with the subject are 
undecided with the truthfulness of the 
story but all are inclined to more or 
less accept it as a myth or rumor. The 
zenith of Mort Sheets career, or when 
I knew him, was immediately prior 
to, during and after World War I. He 
had recently returned from Texas 
where he had reportedly struck it rich 
in oil and it was so accepted by 
anyone concerned. 

He bought a residence on Ohio 
Street on what is now the parking lot 
of the Terre Haute First National 
Bank next to the building now oc- 
cupied by the Goodie Shop. He had the 
Terre Haute Monument Company dis- 
mantle and re-erect his mausoleum in 
Highland Lawn Cemetery. I, at that 
time, was commerical superinten- 
dent of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company at 665 Ohio Street, the 
building has since been razed and was 
across the street from the Sheets’ 
residence. 

I personally know that he did have 
a Bell telephone installed in his 
mausoleum. I remember of Nat 
Crawford, who was the local 
Manager, coming to my desk and 
telling me that Mort Sheets had just 
signed an order to have the telephone 
installed. I also remember that the 
plant department of the telephone 
company had some difficulty in de- 


aing how Luu ther une to the 
HS ieum E. it should be 


overhead or underground as there 
was no poles in the cemetery. 

At that time it was considered no 
big deal or oddity and no one thought 
anything unusual about it because all 
who knew about the installation knew 
Mort Sheets. 

To anyone interested you can put 
your minds to rest as I do know that 
he did have a Bell telephone installed 
in his mausoleum. 

To those of you who never knew 
Mort Sheets, and I doubt if there are 
many living now, if you want to know 
more of his eccentricities read on. 

Let me describe Mort Sheets to 
you. I knew him personally, not in- 
timately, but intimately enough. He 
was a powerfully built man, with full 
chest, massive shoulders, thick neck, 
exceptionally dark skin, a black van 
dyke beard and eyes that you felt 
when he looked at you. He wore 
cowboy boots, a Texas hat and a black 
shirt. 

One episode that I remember in my 
recollection of Mort Sheets: At that 
time directly across the street from 
my office was a building occupied on 
the second floor by the Tuller Hotel 
and Dining Room. The ground floor 
contained Buff Kaufmann’s Grocery 
and the west room housed Newhart 
Brothers Garage and agency for the 
Reo Auto and Reo Speedwagon. 

The rooms are now occupied by the 
Goodie Shop. Next door west was the 
Mort Sheets residence. Abe Brewer, 
father-in-law of Phil Newhart, 
managed the garage. Parking on Ohio 
Street at that time was diagonal.It 
was the practice of Abe Brewer each 
morning to bring the cars out of the 
garage and park them on the street 
and park some in front of Mort Sheets 


residence, to which Mort strenously 
and vocally objected 

He contended he had jurisdiction 
over the street in front of his house. 
Abe contended he did not. This run- 
ning feud was brought to a head 
rather abruptly one morning and I 
witnessed (an event) as I was parking 
my car. Mort had parked his long 
black Studebaker touring car in front 
of his house and was sitting in the 
front seat. Abe came out of the 
garage with a car and parked it in 
front of Mort’s residence. Mort told 
him to move it and Abe refused. Mort 
reached down inside‘his car and came 
up with a .45 revolver and drew a 
bead on Abe. Abe moved the car. 

Another example of the individuali- 
ty of Mort Sheets is evidenced in a 
monument he had erected in a small 
cemetery west and south of West 
Terre Haute. The monument is the 
trunk of a tree with deep grooved 
bark. On it are depicted rodents and 
vines. They are not merely carved in 
relief but are full bodied and cut 
separating them from the tree trunk. 
To me this is an excellent example of 
an accomplished stonecutter. To 
anyone who appreciates art is well 
worth their time to go see. 

During this same period Mort 
Sheets purchased a large house on the 
west side of Seventh Street north of 
the Union Hospital and made it a gift 
to the hospital as a home for nurses. 
He had a sign in large letters at- 
tached to the front reading ‘‘Morton 
A. & Susan Sheets Nurses Home.” 

Knowing him as I did I believe it 
can truthfully be said he is the only 
one of his kind. 

DOLPH CROSS 

Terre Haute 


Stiffy retains master’s loyalty 


Ineredible legends 


barely thi 

Heré’s‘a Bitar about a’little aog 
loyal to his master unto death — 
and ‘perhaps beyond. 

You’ve never heard of Stiffy 
Green? Well, pull your chair closer 
to the fire, and I'll tell you about 
him. Never mind that scratching 
noise at the door. It’s only the wind. 

About 70 years ago, so the tale 
goes, a little bulldog named _Stiffy 
Green was often seen trotting at 
John Heinl’s heels as Heinl strolled 
the streets of Terre Haute. 

Then, in 1920, John Heinl died. 

Stiffy was inconsolable. 
| He refused to leave his kindly 
jmaster’s side. Whenever anyone 
tried to pull Stiffy away, he 
‘snapped and snarled. He even 
tattended the funeral and burial 
service. 

Heinl’s remains were placed in 
ithe family mausoleum at Highland 
Lawn Cemetery. Stiffy set up 
guard outside the bronze 
‘mausoleum doors, his bright green 
eyes daring anyone to interrupt his 
| kindly master’s sleep. 

He stood there night and day, 
through rain and heat. He wouldn’t 
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eat, and never left his post except 
for those few occasions when 
members of the family took him 
away. But he always found his way 
back. 

One day, Stiffy’s little body was 
found near a pillar at the entrance 
to the mausoleum. Some say he 
died of a broken heart. 

Mrs. Heinl could not bear the 
thought of separating Stiffy from 
her husband. So’ she had a tax- 
idermist stuff the dog’s body and 
placed it inside the mausoleum, 
near her husband’s remains. 

Stiffy still stands guard. stalwart 
and faithful in death as he was in 
life. He’s perfectly preserved. They 
say he looks like he’s almost ready, 
in fact, to wag his tail and bark. 

And the legend persists in Terre 


Haute that he and his master 
sometimes still take strolls 
together, and you can hear on 
certain nights barking and whining 
near the mausoleum — sounds a 
dog would make as he waits for his 
master to catch up during an 
evening stroll among the nearly 
bare trees of a late October even- 
ing. 

Never mind that scratching. 
whining noise at the door. 

It’s only the wind. 


— Rewritten from “Haunted 
Heartland,” a collection of 
more than 150 ghost stories and 
supernatural occurrences of 
the Midwest published by Stan- 
tonand Lee Publishers Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 


Stiffy Green returns 


John Fowler of Colorado Springs, Colo., and his sister, Louise 
Fowler Lewis of Indianapolis, recently visited Terre Haute with 
Stiffy Green in tow. Generations of Terre Hauteans have grown 
up with the notion the dog was real and was stuffed after death. 
Not so. They say the dog was always made of stone. The two 
are great-grandchildren of former Stiffy owner John Heinl. 
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Stiffy Green was a dog who never 
chewed a bone or barked. 

That should surprise thousands 
of Terre Hauteans who grew up 
with the legend Stiffy Green was 
the pet of John Heinl and that in 
1920 the dog was buried with the 
local businessman who founded 
Heinl’s Flower Shop. 

The truth is that Stiffy never 
drew a breath. He is made of stone. 

“Stiffy was an English bulldo 
and was made of stone,” sai 
Marge Fowler Brown, grand- 
daughter of Heinl. “I removed the 
dog from the family mausoleum 
and have him here in Indianapolis. 
All the vandalism out there just 
makes me sick.” 

Brown said she had the dog 
removed two years ago after 
vandals shot at the dog through the 
window and tried to pry open the 
door with a crowbar. A bullet 
chipped one of the dog’s glass eyes. 

Decades ago the dog always sat 
on the Heinl’s front porch on the 
corner of Mulberry and Eighth 
streets. “The dog seemed so real to 
my grandparents that the family 
thought the mausoleum was the 
place to put it,” Brown said. 

Most people have thought the 
dog was once alive and was 
possibly stuffed after death, Brown 
said. She said students at Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technoogy 
would take the dog during 
Halloween and later return him. 

Like so many other students, the 
1942 Wiley High School graduate 
said her dates would sometimes 
take her out to the cemetery at 
night to see Stiffy Green. “I was too 
embarrassed to tell them this was 
my relative’s grave,” she revealed. 

Rita Kendall, assistant city 
cemetery director, said the dog’s 
popularity hasn’t decreased over 
the years. “Even now we get more 
phone calls on Stiffy Green than we 
do on Eugene V. Debs” — both of 
whom were in Highland Lawn 
Cemetery, Kendall said. 

Highland Lawn’s two most 
famous residents actually are con- 
nected. 

Brown’s brother Eugene was 
killed in Vietnam in 1965 and 
Fowler Park was named after him. 
“He was my baby brother and was 
named after another of our re- 
latives — Eugene V. Debs,” Brown 
said. 

“There are still a lot of peopre 
talking about that dog,” said Russ 
Schnurpel, a cemetery employee 
burning leaves there on a recent 
overcast afternoon. 


County’s ’s Sugar C 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
feature was written by Paris High 
School English teacher Sandy Elliott, 
who has spent seven days as part of 
the editorial staff of the Beacon- 
News, learning about the day-to-day 
operation of the newspaper. Elliott 
was part of the Technical Training 
for Academic Teachers program 
offered to teachers throughout the 
state. 

By SANDY ELLIOTT 

If one would jump in a canoe and 
paddle against the current in the West 
Twin Lake, pass under the old railroad 
bridge, and follow the natural waterway 
until its passage ends, one would dis- 
cover the origin of a well-known Edgar 
County creek, rich with history and 
tradition. 

This trip of discovery would take the 
traveler up Edgar County’s Sugar 
Creek, at times canopied with trees and 
vines, and perhaps in view of an occa- 
sional snake or turtle sunning on a rock 
or tree limb, to the absolute source. 

Sugar Creek, powerful at times, has a 
humble beginning amid the ditches of 
the farmland and grazing cattle in the 
Twin Lakes Watershed. According to 
Charla Moss Coombe, resource conser- 
vationist for the Edgar County SWCD, 
two intermittent streams converge to 
create Sugar Creek. It then flows into 
Twin Lakes to provide the recreational 
lakes and water source for the city of 
Paris, before tumbling over the dam and 
flowing southeast until eventually 
reaching the Wabash River. 

“Sugar Creek meanders so much it is 
hard to determine an accurate length,” 
Coombe said. 

The creek may seem too small to be 
of much signifigance, yet it has a rich 
and unique history. 
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Indian, 


Years ago, Indians camped along tne ` 
bankside, according to rural resident 
Edith Goodman. Goodman remembers 
being told the childhood recollections 
of the late Helen Staley, a family friend. 

Staley grew up near what are now 
known as “the slabs,” each located 
south of Elbridge. Staley told of seeing 
Indian tents or teepees in the area. 
Parents warned the young Staley of the 
dangers and said that they feared that 
the Indians would snatch small children 
who visited their camp. It is possible 
this tale may have been used merely to 
prevent the children from wandering 
away from anxious parents, but appa- 
rently served its purpose. 

According to local historian Walter 
Kimble, Indians camped along the 
Sugar Creek in the area that is now the 
Blackhawk Park or the Boy Scout Park. 
A natural spring supplied water to the 
Indians during the winter, Kimble said. 
He remembers hearing about the Indian 
children and the children of a local fam- 
ily named Means playing together. 

Kimble also recalls hearing that, 
when the Indian mothers worked 
around the campsite, they would hang 
their papooses on pegs attached to near- 
by trees. This was quite an unusual sight 
for the pioneer children, he said. 
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More proof ot Indian habitation was 
found years ago near Sugar Creek in the 
southern part of the county. A local far- 
mer accidentally uncovered the burial 
site of an Indian. The skeleton was sur- 
rounded with ceremonial arrowheads 
and other artifacts, lending credibility 
to local oral history. A nearby universi- 
ty was contacted and the relics became 


part of the school’s historical. 


collection. 

In the late 1800’s, a foot bridge 
spanned the creek, providing school 
children access to the one-room Salem 
school. This school was attended by 
Paris resident Elsie Kimble, 92. 
According to her daughter, Carolyn 
Lanker, the children had to cross the 
narrow bridge in single file in order to 
reach the school. After heavy rains, the 
swollen creek would make the bridge 
unsafe and the children who lived 
across the stream had to stay overnight 
with the teacher in the schoolhouse. 


Creek Lore Includes 


At a glance, it might be difficult to 
believe that a creek with such humble 
beginnings actually provides so much 
recreation for the Paris community. 
-After all, it was by damming the creek 
that the Twin Lakes was created. 

On a hot summer day, the water of 
Sugar Creek entices people of all ages 
and walks of life. The slab of concrete 
that exists today near Elbridge as an in- 
water bridge over the natural ford has 
been improved by Midwestern Gas in 
order to cross the creek with heavy 
machinery. According to local farmer 
Paul Shuman, the crossing was once a 
natural bridge across the water, made of 
large stones over a shallow place in the 
creek. Local residents were able to care- 
fully drive across when the water was 
not too high. 

According to Paul Augustus, son of 


local resident Leatha Augustus, a varie- 
ty of activities are occasionally seen on 
the slab near his mother’s home. 
Augustus once saw a group of people 
set up a charcoal grill on the slab, in the 
midst of the flowing water, in order to 
grill the catch of the day. 

A local farmer said he has seen carp 
two feet long being caught in the creek. 
Others fish for bluegill and channel cat- 
fish along the bank. 

Besides grilling and fishing, others 
just enjoy the water. At times these peo- 
ple, called “slabbers” by local farmers, 
pose a problem. To the farmers, the slab 
is just a means of crossing the creek in 
order to access the land on the other 
side. This is in contrast to the recrea- 
tional view of the slabbers. 

One farmer said that “sometimes we 
have to drive machinery across the slab 


and the slabbers just sit there.” So far, 
the farmers report that they have been 
able to avoid an accident. 

A slab can be dangerous. Last year, a 
local teenager died in the creek by the 
slab near Elbridge. A few years ago, a 
car trying to cross after heavy rainfall 
was swept away and overturned. On the 
slab farther downstream, a truck driven 
by a Marshall resident unfamiliar with 
the crossing also was overturned. It 
took two wreckers to pull the truck from 
the water. 

This sleepy little stream has seen 
many adventures. While the origin of 
the name Sugar Creek escapes verifica- 
tion, it has been the site of both enjoy- 
ment and tragedy through the years. Yet 
throughout the years, Sugar Creek has 
remained a constant fixture in the land- 
scape and history of Edgar County. 


BRIAN LAU OF NEWMAN, who is employed by Paul 
Staley as a summer farm hand, has done extensive 
study on the “ambystoma jeffersonianum” salaman- 
der which lives near Sugar Creek in area ponds as the 
topic of his master’s degree thesis. Although the pre- 
sence of the salamander in Illinois was previously 
thought to be nonexistant, Lau has found evidence 


that the five-toed reptile lives in both Symmes and 
Elbridge Townships. Local landowners have been 
supportive of Lau’s research completed at area ponds. 
Lau is pictured crossing the Sugar Creek ford in per- 
forming farm chores. He is the grandson of Letha 
Augustus of rural Paris. (Beacon-News Photo) 


THIS FORD ACROSS Sugar Creek was once a natural western Gas Company witha concrete slab. The ford is 
bridge of large stones. It has been improved by Mid- passable by vehicles except after heavy rains. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE ford and cool water that flows over the slab near 
Elbridge is enjoyed by Mary, Meridith, Molly McFatridge and Sassy Elliott 


on a hot June day. (Beacon-News Photo) 
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Legends of supernatural 
happenings haunt Terre 
Haute and Indiana State 
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By Katy J. Vopal 


Indiana Statesman 


Some of the most popular leg- 
ends that surround Terre Haute 
involve the supernatural. Ghosts, the 
voice of a moaning woman, faces in 
a brick wall, a hundred steps into an 
old cemetery and a faceless nun are 
just some legends that have been 
created in Terre Haute. 

There are many different versions 

of the stories, and the following 
tales are a compilation of the many 
versions I’ve heard in my six years 
at ISU: 
_ “Stiffy Green:” Back in the 
1920s, a man named John G. Heinl 
used to stroll the streets of «Terre 
Haute with his little bulldog, Stiffy 
Green. The master and his dog were 
inseparable, for Stiffy would follow 
Heinl every where he went. 

The day came that Heinl fell il 
and died. He was buried at Highland 
Lawn Cemetery in his family’s mau- 
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rated from his master. He found his 
way to the Heinl mausoleum and 
guarded the door. The family would 
come and take him home, but he 
would only run away back to 
Highland Lawn. Inconsolable, 
Stiffy died on the mausoleum steps. 
Mrs. Heinl didn’t want to separate 
Stiffy from her husband, so she had 
a taxidermist stuff the dog and she 
placed him inside the mausoleum 
beside John. 

People have heard that at night in 
Highland lawn, they can hear a dog 
barking from the Hein! mausoleum. 
It is said that John and Stiffy still 
take their walks together, and fig- 
ures of a man and his dog have been 
spotted entering the 
mausoleum...right through the 


. closed and locked doors. 


A few years back, vandals broke 
into the Hein] mausoleum and stole 
Suffy Green. 

He was finally recovered, and the 
Heinl family donated him to the 
Wabash Valley Historical Museum 

‘ t- t< sadau Thonoh the body 


of Stiffy is there, his spirit is not, for 
he can still be heard roaming 
Highland Lawn, eternally faithful to 
his master. 

“The Faceless Nun:” At St.- 
Mary-of-the-Woods College many 
years back, there was a nun who had 
a gift for art. She was passionate 
about painting and loved to capture 
people on canvas. 

She believed, however, that the 
face was the essence of a person, 
and one could tell everything about 
them from their face. The face, she 
said, was the gateway to a person’s 
soul. 

Not always liking what she saw 
in people, she painted the face last. 
She couldn’t concentrate on the can- 
vas if she had to look at the face 
before she finished the rest. 

One day, she decided to paint a 
portrait of herself. She sat in front of 
a mirror and began her work, leav- 
ing the face for last as always. 
However, she fell ill and died before 
finishing her painting, and all that 
was left to do was her face. 


A few days later, one of the nuns 
went into the chapel to pray, and she 
noticed that the only other person in 
the chapel was one of her fellow sis- 
ters, knelt before the altar weeping. 
She approached the weeping 
woman, putting a hand on her shoul- 


der and asking if there was anything 
she could do to help. The nun who 
was weeping looked up. She had no 
face. The other sister tore from the 
chapel screaming. She called to sev- 
eral people outside, and when they 
all came back in, the faceless nun 


was gone. 

“Haunted Halls:” There are 
many legends surrounding the 
ghosts of Burford and Jones Halls at 
ISU. They have many, many origins 
and many different versions. 


See Folklore page A9 


Folklore 


continued from page A4- 


The ghost of Burford Hall is 
commonly called “Barfing Barb.” 
Residents of Burford Hall named 
her because the specter is a young 
woman who had supposedly once 
been a resident there. No one is real- 
ly sure how “Barb” died, though 
some people have said she died on 
alcohol poisoning on the floor of the 
bathroom on the fourth floor. 
Students today claim to have heard 
someone retching in the bathroom; 
however, when they enter it, no one 
is there. 

The elevator ghost of Jones Hall 
is based on a real-life gruesome inci- 
dent. One night a group of intoxicat- 
ed students pried open the door of 
the even elevator to “elevator surf” 
on the top. 

One of the young men tripped 
when he jumped on top and fell 


between the wall and elevator where 


he was crushed. 
Now, his ghost not only haunts 
the even elevator, but the eighth 


wondered what it would be like to 
see the future, or talk to the devil, or 
be told you were gong to die? These 
questions have been answered by 


the phone off the hook. 


floor where he had lived. A mysteri- 
ous shadow is often seen darting 
around the corners of the floors in 
Jones. 

“The One Hundred Steps” Ever 


-- “Mausoleum phone’ -- 


people who ran screaming from the 
old, haunted cemetery, accessed by 
crumbling “100 steps” located 
between Terre Haute and Brazil. 
There are many tales surrounding 


the cemetery. Some say if you climb 
to the top and turn around on the 
night of a full moon, the devil will 
be there to greet you. Others say that 


hen they took the key and 
unlocked the doors . . . They found 


if you climb to the top and yell out a 
question and turn around to look at 
the bottom, a specter will appear to 
tell you the answer. And yet others 
say if you run up and down the stairs 
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so it equals 100 (there are only in the 
vicinity of 30 to 40 stairs) you see a 
vision of when you are going to die. 
Still others say the place is haunted 
period and you will be cursed if go 
there...and will die a year to the day 
you have been there. 

If that was true, I would have 
been gone last December. 

“Mausoleum Phone” There was 
a man who lived in Terre Haute by 
the last name of Sheets, and his 
biggest fear is that he would be 
buried alive. Plagued by constant 
nightmares, he imagined being alive 
and hearing himself pronounced 
dead and not being able to 
move...and listening to his own 
funeral....along with the horrifying 
snap of the casket lock and the dirt 
being shoveled on top of him. Only 
then would he awake, screaming, 
knowing it was too late. 

His nightmares were so frequent, 
he insisted on having a casket made 
that he could open from inside. just 
in case. What good would that do 


Sheets if he has six feet of dirt over 


him? He had a mausoleum made. 
And then what would happen if he 
woke up and got out of his casket 
and was locked inside the mau- 
soleum? 

He had a phone installed inside 
that would be a direct line to his 
house where he could call his wife. 
She had the only key to the mau- 
soleum. 

Sheets passed away and for 
many, many years his wife lived 
alone, guarding the key. 

Finally, one day, someone came 
to ner house for they hadn’t heard 
from her in a few days. SHe was sit- 
ting in a chair, dead, with the 
phone’s receiver gripped in her 
hand. The family had the call traced, 
and they found that it had come 
from the Sheets’ mausoleum. When 
they took the key and unlocked the 
doors....they found the phone off the 
hook. 
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Ghost story time: Woods’ students Socorro Sendejas, Ruth Sendejas, Susan Eller 
and Stephanie Hickerson are just trying to scare each other ... but who is that down 


the hall watching them? 
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Legend still stalks Folev’s halls 
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The Faceless Nun lives on at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College — at least in legend. 

Generations of students at the college have 
passed on the legend of the faceless nun who 
occasionally walks the corridors of Foley Hall, now 
nearly deserted. In fact, it’s said a young woman 
could hardly get through her first year of college 
there without hearing about this eerie nun, who 
is nameless besides being faceless. 

‘Not only do the students spread accounts of the 
mystery among themselves, the story also has 
gained a wider audience in “Hoosier Folk 
Legends,” written by Indiana State University 
professor Ronald L. Baker. 

In Baker's book, he said “Other nuns began to 
encounter the faceless nun...all over campus. They 
finally had to have all the buildings on the campus 
exorcised by the priests.” 

Like most legends, there are several versions. 

“The story I heard was that a nun was painting 
a portrait of another nun and got everything 
finished except the face,” said Linda Peters, a St. 
Louis, Mo., senior who heard the story her first 
month on campus four years ago. 

“The nun who did the painting died and the. 
other nun used to walk around at night trying to} 
find somebody else to finish the portrait,” shet 
explained. 

Sarah Batt, director of residence life, heard the 
story as a freshman eight vears’avo. “There was 
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a student painting in the art department late at 
night when she heard someone come up behind 
her,” Batt related. “It was a sister but she didn’t 
see her face because the nun walked out of the 
room.” 

Batt said the student became scared the next 
day when explaining the incident to her art 
teacher. “The habit the student described was 
worn by the nuns here in the 1840s,” Batt said. 
“The person she saw was a ghost.” 

Peters said students retelling the ancient tale 

are often able to scare themselves and others, 
especially if the story is told in the right setting, 
night being best. 
7 “When I was a freshman some seniors took us 
to the cemetery here and told us the story in what 
they described as an initiation,” said Colette 
Campau, a sophomore from Saginaw, Mich. Sister. 
Wendy Workman said the story of the Faceless 
Nun is even passed on during the summer at The 
Woods when 7- to 14-year-olds come on campus 
during camping weeks. 

“The counselors once told the story to the young 
kids at night outside,” she realted, “and someone 
showed up dressed as the faceless nun.” She said 
many kids started crying so the practice was 
discontinued. ) 


Unseen face characterizes ghost of 


By Kathy G. Miller 
The Woods Staff Writer 


‘Tis a history handed from 
ages down; a nurse’s tale, which 
children, open ey'd and mouth’'d 
devour and thus as garrulous 
ignorance relates we learn it and 
believe. 

Southey’s ‘‘Thataba”’ 

The faceless nun. The huge 
black bird. The dark angel of 
Guerin Hall. These are just a few 
of the legends that have been 


circulating at Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods College for years. It’s 


generally about this time of year 
that the stories of the faceless 
nun, slip into full circulation and 
tend to become more intricate. 


Esther Newport, S.P. knows a 


great deal about one of these 


legends. 
From 1932 until 1964, S. Esther 
headed the College art 


department. Her duties included 
teaching painting. art education, 
and the art history. From 1936 
until 1961, S. Esther belonged to 
the Catholic Art Association, 
which was created for the 
improvement of Catholic Sacred 
Art. The Association completed 
its goals and broke up. 

During the years that the 
College employed S. Esther as 
an instructor several unusual 
events occured. During the early 
1930s the legend of the faceless 


leet hy Y > 
nun began. 

One afternoon two cleaning 
women were dusting the big 
studio in Foley Hall when S. 
Esther entered the room. Oneof 
them asked S. Esther if she had 
seen the nun who had been 
looking for her. S. Esther said 
she'd not been contacted and 
asked for a general description 
of the nun. The cleaning woman 
pointed to the front of her dress 
and said that the nun had a pleat 
in the center of her habit. S. 
Esther thought the nun that the 
cleaning woman decribed might 
be a visiting sister, but the 
cleaning woman, who was 
acquainted with the woman that 
S. Esther spoke of, said that it 
was not her. Asked for a more 
precise description. the cleaning 
lady said, ‘‘She didn’t have a 
face, sister.” 

S. Esther dismissed the idea 
by laughingly asking the other 
cleaning woman if she didn’t 
think her companion was seeing 
things. Apparently, the first 
cleaning lady was the only one 
who had seen anything. 

Within a few days, college 
students were starting to get 
calls from the mysterious nun. 
Isabelle Kennedy, then an art 
major, was in the big studio. At 
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that time the art studio was 
infrequently used as it was very 


cold in the winter months. 
Nonetheless. Kennedy hada 
watercolor that had to be 


finished. When S. Esther came 
in, Kennedy told her she'd had a 
caller. Kennedy asked her if the 
nun with the habit that was 
pleated in the front had 
contacted her. S. Esther said she 
had not seen the mysterious nun. 

Kennedy was surprised. 
stating that just as the visiting 
nun departed, she heard what 
she identified as rosary beads in 
the hall. 

When asked for a description 
of the visitor. Kennedy said she 
could not see the nun’s face as 
she had stood in front of a sunny 
window. 

That. however. was not the 
last time Kennedy had to deal 
with the intriguing situation. One 
afternoon, S. Esther found 
Kennedy standing in the middle 
of the studio gazing into space. 


Teasingly, S. Esther asked 
Kennedy if she'd been 
frightened. Kennedy replied, 


‘No. But I wish that nun whould 
quit bothering me while I'm 
working. And she's always gets 
between me and the light so I 


can’t se her CE a a p ate 


Soon the 
wasexpandingits 
College guests. A prominent 
Chicago author was at the 
College because S. Esther was 
illustrating a book for her. The 
pair were in the big studio when 
the frightened author jumped to 
her feet, pointed across the room 
and said. What IS that?“ Not 
seeing whatever the author was 
speaking about S. Esther said to 
describe exactly what she saw. 

The author said something“ 
had materialized before them. 
moved quickly across the room 
and vanished. The place where it 
chose to disappear had heida 
staircase at one time. 


apparition 
visits to 


Several children of the old 
minum school said that they had 
seen an unusual nun occasionally 
at that particular staircase. The 
nun was odd in that apparently 
she did not touch the steps when 
she went upstairs. The children, 
according to S. Esther, claimed 
that was the same sister who 
kissed them before they went to 
bed every night. 

Neither the children nor the 
visiting author were aware of the 
stories of the faceless nun nor 
any other legend about the cam- 


Foley Hall 


Finally, S. Esther heard a 


noise which had no explanation. 
During a drawing class a 
swishing. scraping noise.which 
was coming from beneath the 
floor got so loud that S. Esther 
had to stop lecturing until it was 
finished: After the noise ceased. 
S. Esther made the students feel 
at ease by telling them that 
extensive repairs were being 


-made on the cieling of the room 


beneath them. Later that day. S. 
Esther was surprised to find that 
repairs had been finished for two 
weeks. 

After this incident. S. Esther 
went to the Superior General of 
the Congregation of the Sisters 
of Providence to ask that a mass 
be said for the ‘‘Ghost of Foley 
Hall." Mass was offered and 
according to S. Esther, the ghos 
has not been seen since. 


A lot of stories that people 
hea- about the faceless nun are 
built up over the years, accord- 
ing to S. Esther. She said people 
continue to add any wild idea 
that comes to mind to make the 
legend a little bigger and better. 
Nonetheless. for some time. S. 
Esther was afraid to go to the big 
studio. 
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Moaning, laughing ghosts 
were the item in Burford'™ 


t o 
By Dave Delaney JUKE 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Did ghosts chase the women out 
of Burford Hall? 

The Indiana State University 
building was originally a women’s 
dormitory. It supposedly was 
haunted by ghosts from the late 
1960s until around 1982. 

Just before one Christmas, some 
women in Burford Hall kept hear- 
ing what they described as ghost- 
like noises. One was a moaning 
sound, another was a woman 
laughing hysterically while a third 
sounded as though someone were 
crying. Search as they might, the 
source of the eerie noises eluded 
them. 

Another incident reported at 
Burford was when the coeds locked 
their doors and set their alarms, 
only to find unlocked doors and 
alarm clocks turned off the next 
morning. 

Another unsolved incident had to 
do with toilets being flushed, 
accompanied by screams. 


E Sears 


-affairs at ISU. 
.solidate the women in other units 


Inerediblelegends 


of the Wabash Valley 


Second in a series 


Then in 1982 college officials 
decided to remove the women from 
the building and turn it into a 
male-only residence. Today, five 
fraternities occupy the six-story 
building. 

“We took the women out of 
Burford Hall because we needed 
more space for the men” said Paul 
Edgerton, vice president of student 
“We could con- 


on campus.” 

The alleged presence of ghosts in 
the building is probably not known 
by most Burford residents, 
although some are aware of the 
earlier incidents. 

“The first time I heard about this 
was a few years ago when we were 
sitting around here during the 
graveyard shift,” said Barbie 
Sparr, receptionist at Burford Hall 
the past three years. She said then- 
Burford Hall director Rande Gray 
told the story around 3 a.m. 


“I never believed it,” said Sparr, 
“but it was interesting trivia. I 
think ghost stories explain things 
that people can’t explain 
themselves.” 

The ghosts of Burford Hall are 
included in the book “Hoosier Folk 
Legends” written by Ronald L. 
Baker, a professor of English at 
ISU. 

In one account, a coed said “...for 
two weeks straight, sounds began 
to be heard on each floor. They 
were in the halls and sometimes in 
the rooms. The girls could hear 
sounds of someone barfing, 
laughing or moaning, but no one 
ever saw anyone.’ 

The English professor said many 
legends also exist about “founda- 
tion sacrifices” — which is people 
dying in buildings under construc- 
tion. “Sometimes they’d mix 
human blood with the mortar,” 
explained Baker. 
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=| to Kentucky in the early days, and 


e. sc Wag brought from Virginie json to whom it was applied” brought 


directions how to use it. The skin 


“I from Kentucky to this city. Mrs. 
| Teylor knows nothing of its origin. 
This stone is not very large, is square, 
measuring about three-eights of an inch 
on each side. Itis porous, and when 
applied to the wound the virus passes 
through it intothe bandages. It has 
never been known to fail when applied 
before the person was attacked by hyro 
phobia. It will sometimes cure sfter 
the patient has had slight convulsions, 
but it will not always do so. 


; Ki Ce RE: i 
| THE MAD-STON 
It : Performs Another Wonderful 
Cure on a Little Girl From 
Washington. 


ne 


Something About the Mad-Stone— 
Where the One in Terre 
Haute Came From. 


Friday afternoon a Mr. Padgett and 
wife, accompanied by their niece, a 
child of eight years, arrived in the city 
from Washington, Ind., and went to 
the residence of Mrs. Taylor, No. 530 
north Ninth street. Their mission ‘ 
here was to have Mrs. Taylor” 
apply her mad-stone to the. 
child, which was supposed to have * sae 
been bitten by a mad dog. The child 4: ~ 74 
was. the ‘possessor of a small dog, a +s- ts. 

great pet. About a week ago the dog > >s" 
| went away, but returned in a couple of /2.2 22% 
| days., The little girl was very anxious $ tAv 
about her pet, not knowing where it fe 
was, and when she saw it ran to play ‘| - 
| with it. ‘The dog, always kind before, | 
| sprang at her and bit her in many , ae 
2 play many tearing the clothing of | sr ore About the One in This City 
y. Her «screams brought as- ; : 5 
| sistance, and the dog was beaten off. | ralzamined mand Peclared of ; 
| It was-noticed that it frothed at the! Coral Pormations Oye aa 
mouth, and ran around in a circle. It pe Usa Ropa Cursa: iR 
was concluded that the dog was mad, 1 ~~ A N 
and it was killed. A .physician was !People, Writhing With Hydrophobia, 
called.:and the wounds cauterized. Tied Down With Cords and 
Some one mentioned tha Terre Haute Cured by the Stone. 
| mad-stone, and it wag detersoined to —— ; 

bring the little girl to this city. Thef © The Express contained a short arti- 
little.one’s hands and arms were al-| clea few days ago on the mad-atone in 
| most black from cauterization. Mrs. the possession of Mrs. Mary I. Taylor, 
| Taylor scraped the flesh above one of | No. 509 porth Ninth street. An Ex- 
| the wounds till the blood flowed. The] press reporter called on Mrs. Taylor 
stone was then put on- and | yesterday afternoon, and gleaned from 
bandaged.to thejarm. {nan hour the | her some facta regarding this curious 
bandages were removed, but the stone | stone. 
was still adhering. The bandages were ' THE ORIGIN OF THE STONE 
again put on. The atone was applied a | is unknown to her. It was given to her 
little after nine o’clock on Friday mora- j mother, Mrs. Murphy, while she lived 
ing, and adbered till ten o’clock in the | in Kentucky, by her mother’s uncle,’ 
evening. The virus -drawn from the | Dr. Cox, who brought it from Virginia. 
arm soaked through two thicknesses of | Dr. Cox owned the stone for about 


Pe aes 


} 


D-STONE. t | 


is scratched above the bite and tie 
stone bourd on. If it sticks, there is} 
virusin the blood; if not, the blood 
is pure, and the person is in no dan- 
cer from-bydrophobie. Mrs. Taylor 
named many people in this vicinity 
who were bitten by rabid dogs and 
who came to the stone. 
five vears ago 

JOSIAH HICKLIN, 


la well known farmer living west of the 
‘city, was bitten by a mad dog. He 


used the stone, and was cured. When 


i| the stone was first applied Mr. Hick- 
` |lin could hardly stand, and within a 
few hours would have been suffering |’ 
| from hydrophobia. 
| came from Illinois several years ago, |! 
|| bringing his little son, who was bitten 


by a dog. The child had been playing 
in a field, and seeing a dog biting sev- 
eral cattle went to drive it away, when 
the dog sprang upon him aud lacer- 
ated his flesh in a fearful manner. 
The stone stuck for hours and drew 
a great quantity of virus. The cattle 
bitten went mad. 
JAMES JOHNSON, ` 


ila well known citizen of Terre Heute 
“=; ijin- early. days, and who is now dead, 


was bitten by a dog. He came} to the 
stone, ina weakand dazed condition, 
and was cured. ..A horse bitten at the 
fame.time<died of hydrophobia. .A 
gentleman,-whose name Mrs. Taylor 
has forgotten, came to her several years 
ago, suffering from hydrophobia.. He 
was 80 bad that it was found necessary 
to tie him with cords, and bandage tke 
stone to his arm. 
HEHAD SPASM AFTER SPASM, 


but the stone cured him. 


ing that there is such a thing as a mad 
stone. They have heard of it, and try 


itasa last hope. Many think, when | 


they first come, that it is a sort of 
charm. Others, after it has cured them, 
seem reluctant to leave it, and think 
their only galvation is in remaining 
where it is. -When it is adhering toa 
eae it draws like a plaster. It can 
e felt in every part of the body, as if 
it were 
DRAWING THE BLOOD FROM THE VEINS. 
It draws the virus through the pores 


and into the bandages. 


should happen ‘to get a particle of the 


She -says 
‘i that many pedple come to her doubt- 


After it basf 
fallen of, it is placed in warm water, | 
and cleansed. Mrs. Taylor says ehe | 
does not like to work with it, for if she | 


cloth. After the stone dropped of it 
was placed in warm water and thor- 
oughly cleaned, the bottom of the 
| basin being’covered with virus. After 
jit was cleaned it was applied again, 
but would not adhere. The child was 
pronounced cured, and was taken home 
yesterday morning. 

Mad-stones are very rare, and very 
few are known to exist. Thero is a 
stone in Des Moines, Iowa, Keskuk, 
the same state, one in Lonisrille, and 
one in ‘Taylorville, Ills. Many people 
doubt their existence. The writer bas 
heard many: people who considered 


(there ‘was such a stone. But almost 
everyonein Terre Haute knows that 
there is one in Terre Haute, 


and have heard of the many wonderful 
cures it performed. Where the mad 


stones comes from no one seems to}: 


know. Their possessors are not able 
to tell. An old Indian chief said that 
madstones were found in the stomachs 
of extremely old buck deers. The one 
in the possession of Mrs. Taylor has 
„been in her family for eighty years or 


themselves well informed, denv that: 


twenty voars and gave it to her mother 
sixty years ago. How it came into the 


possession of Dr. Cox Mrs. Taylor was 
not able to tell. The reporter was 
shown the stone. Itis about three- 
fourths of an inch square and one- 
fourth of an inch thick. The following 
will give a very good idea of the size 
and looks of the stone: 


virus in a cut or sore on her fingers, it 
would act the zame as if she were bit- 
ten. It has also been applied to peo- 


ple bitten by mad cats, and acts the 
same as with a dog bite. It has never 
been applied toa person bitten by a 
snake. A short time ago Dr. Parmer, 
of this city, and President Brown, of the 
State Normal school, chipped a small 
piece off the stone and analyzed it. 
They areof the opinion tbat it is of 
coral formation. She shas never set a 
value on it, but has been asked how 
much money would buv it. She wiil 
not part with it, as it has been an heir- 
loom in the amily and she wants it to 
The color of the stone is white, the aaa keni = a “ihe ears 
mouth of the pores being a redish||cured. Mad dogs are not s0 numerous 
color. It has been sixty years since it|/as they were years rgo- When ehe 
was first applied to a person bitteniby fe. a girl she a e segnen] iy 
‘a mad dog, and since that time k Poo a sO go. eee ae 
z ; j People have come hundreds of miles 
| IS HAS CURED OVER ONE THOUSAND, lito use thestone.- It hus never been 
land has been applied to over fifteen|fadvertised, ‘but people «vould Jearn 
that she had it, ap& come., Many have 
told’ her that-i was a fortune. I+ 
certainly vefyvalnable and a stv” 
(scientists. 
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|hundred people. In every instance it, 
has cured. Many people have come 
to the stone thinking they were bitten 

h| by sinad dog, but on application the 
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I Hear the Tread of Pioneers 


By John G. Biel 


According to a story told by. 
| Frances Wallace, the sister of 
| Mary Todd Lincoln, it seems that 


i 
{ 
| 


| Abraham Lincoln brought one of) 


Í his sons. Robert Todd Lincoln, to! ’ 
| Terre Haute in the Fall or early) 
Í Winter of 1852 to have a “‘mad-| 
! stone” applied. The boy had been ` 
bitten by a little pet dog which he | 
owned and the family wanted to, 


avert the danger of hydrophobia. |. 


Robert Todd Lincoln was the eldest 
“| of Lincoln's five sons and would 
j have been past 9 and going on 10 
| years old atthe time. The last 
‘boy, Thomas, ‘“Taddie,” had not 
| been born yet and the youngest— | 
| then—was William Wallace Lincoln, 


j 
i s 


— 


Willie," who was just Vee 
| his second birthday. 

Ruth Painter Randall in her re-| 
| cent book, “Lincoln's Sons,” men- | 
tions this incident and says that 
| “the stone was applied for a time 

j to the wound caused by the bite 
and was supposed to draw out the 

| poison. Afterward it was akedi 
in milk or water and gave off a 
greenish yellow scum which was f 
| considered convincing evidence that | 
| the poison had been drawn out.... 
People do not believe in mad-stones 
{now but the Lincolns provided for 
their children what they thought 
was the best medical treatment j 
| they could get. The feeling that! 
‘revolved around that trip (to Terre! 
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TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Haute), the anxiety of the parents 


i er nets eel ANd the fright of the child made 


it an ordeal for everybody con- 
cerned.” 


This “Terre Haute mad-stone” 
appears again and again in local 
affairs. In an issue of the Boston 

+ Transcript, for 1865, there is a 
story of a boy in Warren County, 
‘Indiana, who was bitten by a mad 
dog and brought to Terre Haute 
for the use of this mad-ston®. 
ł That article goes on to say that 
“on the first application the stone 
adhered to the wound for 14 hours. 
The patient had returned home 
being assured he was out of dan- 
ger.” At this time the stone was 
called “Mrs. Taylor's Mad-Stone.”’ 
Even as late as 1890—on Novem- 
ber 4th—eight persons came from 
| Bedford to “use the Taylor Mad- 


stone.” 
+ + + 

ANY INFORMATION relating to 
Mrs. Taylor seems to be lost. 
There was, in 1884, a Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Taylor living at 236 North 
Fourteenth Street in Terre Haute 
who was listed as a “Physician.” 
The City Directory of 1885 again 
lists her as being a “Physician” 
but with address at 20 North Four- 
teenth Street. Just who she was, 
no one seems to know today. 

The fable of the mad-stone can 
be traced back to the Middle Ages. 
This was the time when medical 
men first began to leave the old 
beaten track of classical thera- 
peutics laid down by the earlier 
Greek and Arabic physicians and 
to study and observe nature for 
themselves. Still, their progress on 
this new ground was very slow and 
'a rational explanation of natural 
phenomena, or newly discovered 
facts, was so difficult for them, 
that superstition found a fruitful 
field for development for a long 
time afterward. It has been said 
that during this period “not only 
were new facts discovered which 
were unintelligible, and were, 
therefore, often misconstrued but 
sometimes there were properties 
and virtues assigned to newly-dis- 
covered substances which were in 
direct proportion to the rarity of 
their occurrence or the singularity 
of their appearance.” 


Among these rare substances 
were the concretions which are 
sometimes found in the inner or- 
gans of animals—particularly those 
concretions which were of a min- 
eral or inorganic matter. Here, 
what was later called the ‘‘mad- 
stone” appeared. It was the hard- 
ened cud of a deer or a bezoar 
found in the alimentary organs of 
goats and ruminants. If one was 
found in a white deer it was sup- 
posed to possess particular prop- 
erties. When applied to a wound, 
these concretions drew out all the 
poison—that is, it did if it stuck 
there. If it fell off, it either meant 


the person had no poison in him or | 


that he was too far gone to be 
helped—he just sat around and 
waited to see which was the prop- 
er diagnosis! 

+ + + 
MAD-STONES—at least the same 
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| 
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principle—seem to have been men- 
tioned by Ibn Baithar prior to 1248. 
He writes about a “badzahar” and | 
says “that which is found in a) 
deer’s heart is better than the 
other kinds.” He endows this ‘‘be- | 
zoar stone” with wonderful power | 
as an antidote to poison and as-! 
cribes to it the faculty of ‘‘attract- ; 
ing the poison of venomous ani- 
mals.” 

The word ‘“‘bezoar’’ itself is 
derived from the Persian word 

The word “bezoar” itself is de- | 
rived from the Persian word ‘‘bad- ! 
i-zohr” meaning “the wind or the! 
breeze, of poison” in the sense of | 
the “wafting away of poison” and 
therefore, “an antidote of poison”. | 
These bezoars were handed down | 
in the same family for generation | 
after generation, the stories attend- 
ing their efficacy being enlarged 
with the telling. Some of them—. 
even fragments which were broken | 
off from time to time and sold— 
were worth their weight in gold. 
Travelers, returning to Europe 
from the Far East, brought back | 


fabulous stories of these stones— |. 


and even fragments of them. One 
was brought to America in 1776 
and was in one family for several 
generations. There are many 
stories current in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch regions of Pennsylvania of 
these miraculous stones. One is 
supposed to have cured 130 cases 
of Hydrophobia—at least that 
many persons did not die after 
having the stone applied whether | 
they had hydrophobia or not. 

Perhaps the most famous of ! 
these stones is the one called ‘‘The | 
Talisman” upon which one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels is based. The 
story of that stone dates back to 
the Third Crusade when it was 
given to one of the Crusaders as 
a ransom for the release of an 
Arabian commander of high rank. į 
It was a small pebble and was em- 
bedded in a penny. When this | 
fellow (Sir Simon Lockhart) re- | 
turned with it to Scotland, it be- 
came known as “The Lee Penny” 
and was used extensively down į 
through 1832. 

+ + + 

A VERY PECULIAR THING about 
this “Lee Penny” is that it was not 
condemned when the Church of 
Scotland impeached many cures} 
that savored of sorcery. In the old 
records of the Church, it appears 
that they “excepted the amulet 
called the Lee Penny to which it 
has pleased God to annex healing | 
virtues and which the Church does 
not presume to condemn.” 

In 1877, a Kentucky farmer had 
one of these mad-stones which had 
been found in Switzerland; brought 
by an Italian to America and sold 
to him. In 23 years, it had cured 
59 persons. It was one inch thick 
by one and one half inches long; 
it weighed two ounces. It was of 
a substance like bone but harder, 
and porous. When it was used—and: 
finally dropped off, presumably, 
full of poison—it was soaked in) 
milk and then was ready to be. 
used again. — | 
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Today, we dount It anyuue wuwu 


stake his life on the use of one of | 


these stones but here we have—] 


right here in our town of Terre 
Haute—people placing absolute 
confidence upon a stone of this 
kind up through 1890 and that was 


only sixty-seven years ago. Per-- 


vans that stone is still around here 


